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THE CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE. 


N°: many weeks ago a number of women met some of 
the representatives of the Working-women’s Society in 
an uptown drawing-room to consider what could be done to 
lighten the lot of the saleswomen in the great retail shops. 

Their presence there was significant in a far larger sense 
than the object of the meeting which had called them to- 
gether. It indicated the changing relations of the whole 
body of women toward one another; it involved the concep- 
tion of new duties, the belief in the effics acy of new methods; 
it recognized that wider and more comprehensive view of 
the integrity of society in which an injury to one becomes 
the concern of all; it disclosed sy mpathies enlarged and en- 
lightened—in a word, it was the expression of that modern 
and complex sense of the responsibility of 
individuals toward one another that has gone 
far to replace the simpler methods of philan- 
thropy. 

Philanthropy has always been one of the 
graces and ornaments of the feminine charac- 
ter. That which is taking its place is part 
of the character itself; it is lodged in the 
intellect, and is nourished in the heart. 
Wisdom and courage to act are as essential 
as pity to feel. 

These words of explanation are not amiss, 
because the movement of which it is a part 
is one which is essentially woman’s work, and 
one in which it is possible for the thought- 
ful woman to do only good. Yet even here 
it is as important to learn what not to do as 
what there is to be done. 

The conditions of a saleswoman’s life are 
peculiar. As in no other large body of wo- 
men wage-earners, she comes into direct com- 
munication with the public. But for the wo- 
man who buys, the woman who sells would 
not be there. The one renders imperative 
the presence of the other. The immediate 
presence of the two parties concerned in- 
volves a certain amount of necessary friction, 
which perhaps tends to prejudice the sales- 
woman's case. On the other hand, it offers 
less escape from the mutual obligations be- 
tween the two in the clearer light in which 
such obligations are regarded, and which it 
should be the generous pleasure of the more 
favored of the two to take the active part in 
rec ognizing. 

In New York city there 
sand saleswomen. It is what is called an 
unskilled trade, that is to say, a trade in 
which experience counts for little. <A girl 
of fifteen, just from school, can in a short 
time take the place of a girl of twenty. 
When in any other trade a woman, by vir 
tue of her experience, would have the right 
to demand larger wages, here her place would 
be filled twenty times over by young girls 
content to earn less money. It is this con- 
tinual and tremendous pressure from below 
that keeps the wages of saleswomen down to 
the lowest rates, and renders them the most 
helpless of any class of the wage-earning 
population. 

The result of this helplessness is apparent 
not only in low wages, but in long hours, 
methods of discipline, and indifference to 
the conditions of labor observed in ill ven- 
tilation, the absence of seats, irregular lun- 
cheons, and unfavorable conditions which 
make the life of the saleswoman peculiarly 
trying. But, however hardly their disadvan 
tages may press, they are borne gladly in 
yreference to losing the chance of work. 
That a half loaf is better than no bread, ev- 
ery working-woman is assured. 

Against the inexorable law of supply and 
demand, which thus far has determined the 
saleswoman’s lot, nothing can be done, It 
is the knowledge that this is so that has 
caused the intervention of other and outside 
meaus. The first step has been to realize 
how far direct personal responsibility ex 
tends. The hours of a saleswoman begin at 
eight o’clock, when she must be in her place, 
and extend to six in the evening. After the 
last sale is made, her stock must be arranged, 
and everything put in order for the morning 
work. With but few exceptions, there is not 
a large retail shop in this city which, as the 
hour for closing approaches, is not thronged 
with eager shoppers, and from fifteen to 
twenty minutes is in this way added to the 
saleswoman’s long and weary day. 

In most instances this is the result of 
thoughtlessness, and those who impose the 
burden are thousands of good and sympa- 
thetic women to whom it has never been 
brought to mind, but who will refrain when 
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secure the names of ten women who would enter into the 
same agreement. Petitions are now in circulation as indi- 
vidual enterprises among different circles of women, and at 
a recent church service the entire congregation pledged it- 
self tothisend. Thus, without waiting for legislative action 
to shorten hours or to obtain Saturday half-holidays, it is pos- 
sible, by concerted movement among those who feel some 
responsibility in this matter, to do much to secure both. 

The second step has been to educate and arouse the pub- 
lie conscience. This effort has been powerfully aided by 
the active and silent co-operation of a large number of rep- 
resentative clergymen of all denominations. A cause which 
presents a platform on which faiths the most antagonistic 
stand elbow to elbow needs no apology, and but little ex- 
planation. 





It is the immorality of insufficient wages, excessive hours, 
bad ventilation, and child labor that arouses the public 
teacher to make it a matter of public concern. But the rem- 
edy lies wholly within commercial economies. The moment 
these are unprofitable they will cease to exist. In the tripar- 
tite arrangement of employer, employed, and purchaser, the 
latter has heretofore taken no part. It is he, or rather it is 
she, for women are the purchasing agents of the community, 
who now steps in to make these evil things unprofitable, and 
her responsibility is increased by the fact that in the low 
prices to which these have contributed she has been the chief 
beneficiary. 

There are few women who have not heretofore felt that 
their duty to their husbands obliged them to use money to 
the best advantage by buying as cheaply as possible. The 











once their attention is called to the evil the +y 
unwittingly do. 

Accordingly, at the meeting which was al- Fig 
luded to above, a lady proposed that each 
person. present should agree never to shop 
after half-past five on any day, and never on 
Saturday afternoons, and to pledge herself to 
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limit of responsibility was sharply drawn at their own door 
This has been removed and the outposts set far in 
advance, ‘The same woman says to-day: *‘I have no right 
to buy a corset-cover so cheaply that some other woman and 
her children perhaps must go hungry to make it; nor have I 
any right to buy it when justice and equity do not go hand 
in hand with its sale.” 

It is this new view of the moral responsibility of the con- 
sumer toward those who sell to her that prompts action. 
The direction it takes is a purely practical measure. This 
is organization under the name of the Consumers’ League, 
the members of which agree to purchase where those who 
serve them do so under certain favorable conditions. These 
have been taken, after much care and inquiry, from the best 
existing features of the better mercantile houses, and are 
grouped under such heads as ** wages,” ‘* hours,” ** sanitary 
considerations,” ** all of which go to make up what 
is called a ‘‘ fair house.” 

There is nothing ideal or impracticable in the fair house. 
On the coutrary, there are houses that already approach it, 
and there are employers who it is confidently believed will 
sustain it. The keenness of competition often obliges em- 
ployers to do many things that they would gladly refrain 
from doing, and from which they will refrain the moment 
they see that they will be supported by the community in 
so doing. There are other employers who are public-spirit 
ed enough, and who have a keen enough regard for the good 
opinion of the community, to conform to the requirements 
of the fair house, as approved by the Consumers’ League, 
when it is presented to them. It is to the help of such men 
that the Consumers’ League would rally. 

Commercially speaking, the part taken by the Consumers’ 
League is both practical and legitimate; while it brings in 
the interposition of a third person, it is one who has a right 
to be there, and if it introduces a new element into the lib 
erty of choice, it is one the propriety of which will be scarcely 
disputed Mary Gay HuMPHREYs. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


HOWELLS'S NEW 


THE SHADOW OF A DREAM. A Story. By W. D. 
Howes. Author of ‘‘A Hazard of New Fortunes,” 
‘‘Annie Kilburn,” etc. pp. 220. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00 
(Uniform with W. D. Howets’s stories published by 
Harper & Brorners). Also Cheap Edition, Paper, 50 
cents. (No. 672 in HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY.) 


ROMANCE. 


The appearance of a new story by Howells is a distinct literary 
event —Phi lade phia Inquire r. 

A strong, powerful, and artistic study of life—Boston Tran 
& rept 

The dream is such a one as Poe or Hawthorne might have em 
ployed in weaving a weird tale... .The story is of absorbing inter 
—Louisville Dost 


DU CHAILLU’S EQUATORIAL AFRICA. 
ADVENTURES IN THE GREAT FOREST OF EQUA- 

TORIAL AFRICA AND THE COUNTRY OF THE 

DWARFS. By Paun Du Cuaitivu. Author of ‘* The 

Land of the Midnight Sun,” ete. Abridged and Popular 

Edition. pp. xviii, 476. With Map and Illustrations. 

Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 

The heroic ¢ xploits of Stanley and his followers have aroused a 
fresh interest in African exploration, and my former works on 
Equatorial Africa being out of print, I have been encouraged by 
my publishers to condense into one popular volume and to reissue 
I may claim to be the first white 
man who penetrated into that vast and unbroken forest.— extract 
Jrom Preface 
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the narrative of my journeys. 





McCARTHY’S FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Justin H. McCar- 
ray. Author of ‘‘ Outlines of Irish History,” ‘‘ England 

under Gladstone,” etc. In Two Volumes. Volume f. 

now ready. pp. viii, 668. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 

Mr. Justin H. McCarthy, who has been for’some years an enthu- 
siastic student of the period of the French Revolution, now pub- 
lishes the first instalment of the results of his researches. 
the appearance of Carlyle’s work, more than half a century ago, 
a vast mass of information upon the subject has been steadily 
accumulating, and Mr. MeCarthy’s history will be the first presen- 
tation of the French Revolution in the light of the important new 
evidence. 
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COMMENCEMENT DAY. 

A S a usual thing only one of the parties on gradua- 
LA. tion day receives much consideration, and that 
is always the party of young things going out into 
the world, most of them with a sensation of being 
thoroughly equipped for the strife, and with a prom- 
ise of victory in theirears. These young beings have, 
for the years of their school study, had for their chief 
idea the excellency of book-learning, conjugations 
and formulas and equations and facts and dates, so 
that these and kindred affairs are to them the most 
important of all in life. The person who could not 
readily and at once demonstrate a certain proposition, 
solve a certain problem, tel! the capital of the inmost 
Australasian island, and the date of the overthrow of 
all kings’ counsellors, and the rest, would have but 
small consideration from them, though he were a 
king's counsellor himself; and in their estimation, 
age, virtue, or character counts for infinitely less than 
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the ability to extract the cube root of a number or to 
construe a Horatian ode. It is true, indeed, unfor- 
tunately, that with most of these pretty fledglings 
beauty of face and beauty of dress have a sadly in- 
fluential weight, since external things are the most 
easily comprehended at their period of life, and pro- 
duce an effect that is only counterbalanced by assured 
and evident proficiency at the black-board and in the 
exercise book—the things which in all these early 
years have been their ideals; but these latter things 
do counterbalance everything thrown into the scale. 
But now our students are going out into the other 
business of life, the application of all they have 
learned to the situations in which they are now to be 
placed, to the effort and endeavor and struggle and 
general march of events, in which not they and books 
are concerned, but they and the wills and deeds and 
passions and purposes, the age and virtue and char- 
acter of other people are concerned. 

We look at these young beings, with their pretty 
graduation gowns, their ribbons and flowers, their 
flushed faces and shining eyes, their smiles, their con- 
test, their triumph, and although they never suspect 
it, we pity them. We pity them, as we always, in 
spite of ourselves, pity the brides at the altar, not be- 
cause they are martyrs or victims, but because their 
feet are henceforth to tread unknown paths, and no 
one knows how well or how ill shod for the journey. 
That they are the better prepared for it on account of 
the wealth of learning they carry out upon it there 
cannot be a doubt, of course; all the labor of study, 
the habits of industry and application formed, the 
discipline of routine and obedience endured, can only 
be an immense advantage in the affair over those who 
have nothing of that wealth to carry, of that effect 
and rigor to recollect. Even if the way has been 
smoothed before them by friends and love and the 
purse of Fortunatus, there is much of that way that 
is hard to traverse; there are thorns that will pierce 
the best-dressed foot, and those that are the guests of 
their oceasion know it well, and all unconsciously 
even to themselves contrast this joy and hope and 
confidence of theirs with those possibilities. 

If the mere looker-on, then, experiences something 
a little tearful and tremulous in the graduation scene, 
how is it with those who have brought these blithe 
young beings to the point of that day’s display and 
work, and who have spent the anxious nights and 
the weary days of years in the preparation—with the 
teachers who’ have arranged the scene, and who if 
not the Clotho and Lachesis, the spinner and twister 
of these threads of life, yet know of what all the 
strands are made, where all the weak spots are, where 
the strain will come, where the strand may part, how 
much or how little it can bear, and the weight of 
whose responsibility is sometimes more than their 
own thread of life can bear without a dangerous tug? 
The thought and the fear will come to these teachers 
as to whether they have done all there was for them 
to do; if they have neglected no trifle, if they have 
insisted on every attainment; if bodily weariness, if 
nervous irritability, if mental deficiency of their own, 
if any unfaithfulness in any way have interfered with 
the right conduct of these children; if through any 
failure of their own these young souls are going out 
equipped in vulnerable armor, their tender feet shod 
too poorly for the pebbles, the sharp flints, the weary 
dust. How lightly they move about on this gradua- 
tion day! With what smiles they wreathe their brows! 
How composed are their manners! How well they do 
their own part! Who would think there was any other 
trouble in their thoughts than the poor fear that the 
girls may not do justice to their ambitions and ¢a- 
pacities in rhetoric, in mathematics, in languages, in 
music? And all the time their hearts are heavy and 
sore with the dread that their own lapse may have 
done mortal harm; that their own shortcoming may 
have produced wider ripple of shortcoming; that their 
insufficiency may retard and delay God's intention-— 
since indeed nothing can counteract or prevent the 
consummation of the divine purposes for any genera- 
tion of the race. 

It is not, then, altogether the day of the graduating 
girls alone, let us sometimes recollect when we assist 
at the graduation festival. It is that of the teachers 
also, who feel themselves on trial and graduating in 
their 6wn art with every year that they offer fresh 
specimens of their work to the world, and whose pale 
anxiety is not by any means that which fears lest suf- 
ficient credit be not reflected on their school, but that 
which makes the soul that suffers it feel the presence 
of the judge demanding account of the jewels in- 
trusted to its care. 


WHERE LOVE IS. 

aN there is a garden, whether of flow- 

ers or vegetables, there should be a little patch 
in it reserved for the sweet herbs, report of which 
makes many a garden aromatic in our books. There 
should be a bed of balm, the tea of which is cooling 
and refreshing to those in feverish condition, and 
whose odor is pleasant at all times. There should 
be the sage, with its pungent breath, useful as a tea 
again in cases of sore throat and other slight inflam- 
matory ailments, and whose leaves dried and pow- 
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dered and sifted are invaluable in cookery, and save 
many a penny at the grocery. <A spot beside the 
sage should be given the useful summer savory and 
sweet-marjoram, whose buds and blossoms should be 
dried and sifted and tightly corked away for use in 
seasoning. Then there should be a little crop of 
wormwood to be steeped in spirits of some sort for 
application to a wound. There should be catnip, 
not only for the pussies who love it well, but for 
family use on occasion, as it makes an excellent 
warm and sudorifie drink; and suecory, too, should 
have its place, if for no other reason than its lovely 
crown of sky-blue blossoms. There should be hyssop 
for a cold, and hoarhound for the throat, and mo- 
therwort to quiet the nerves, and a bit of pennyroyal, 
and sweet basil and dill for the sake of old romances, 
and who would be without a plant or two of laven- 
der, once having read of English house-keepers with 
the perfumed linen of their chests of drawers? 
WOMEN AND MEN. 
NEEDLESS DISCOURAGEMENTS. 

FRIEND of mine who has had wide experience as a 
JX teacher, and now holds an important educational po- 
sition in a Western State, writes as follows—a little to my 
surprise: 

‘*T find some difficulty in getting the matter clear, even to 
myself, but as you have discussed it many times, I depend 
upon you to penetrate my meaning, for the question is 
that old one about women. For years the condition of re- 
spectable working-women of the class to which I myself be- 
Jong has been one of the deepest, I might almost say ago- 
nizing, interest to me. I have urged such when they have 
been graduated from our high-school to teach well, and the 
reward would certainly come in money and position. But 
I am now convinced that I did not tell them the truth. 
Money and position will almost never—for purposes of ar- 
gument, it is fair to say never—come. At least the condi- 
tions which would permit it must be so far distant as to have 
no bearing now. ‘Take that apparently simplest of all ques- 
tions—equal pay for women with equal work with men’s. 
For years I said—I reiterated—‘ If a woman does her work 
as well as a man does it, she will get the same pay as a man.’ 
But I was mistaken. Over and over again I have seen posi 
tions filled by women, and then by men; and the man, even 
before being tested, receive more money than the woman. 
How should one expect anything else? The man applies 
pressure to the men in whose power it is to bestow sal 
aries; he has been accustomed from childhood to knocking 
about among men; from the beginning he has absorbed 
effective ways of doing things. Theu, having got his salary, 
the same facts enable him to place it to better advantage 
than a woman can. 

** But all this, though bad enough, isn’t the worst of it. I 
have serious doubts whether a woman ought to get as high 
a salary asa man. A woman is not strong; she is more apt 
to break down than a man; and if she marries, she is al 
most sure to leave her work—should do so, it seems to me 
Now isn’t that risk, which her employers take, logically to be 
discounted against her?” 

I repeat that the writer of these words is no ine nsider 
ate or inexperienced person, She has seen much of life, 
has lived in different parts of the United States, has visited 
Europe, has had many boys and girls, and even young men 
and women, under her instruction; and has been, I should 
say, successful. She writes,so far as I know, without 
any especial influence to bias her mind. Still I think she is 
wrong in her deductions, and superfluous in her anxieties. 
She is right in thinking that the world certainly will not be 
set right in a day; and the period is very remote when, as 
in Mr. Bellamy’s vision, the work and wages of whole mul- 
titudes of people will be duly assigned by a smail committee 
of wise and saintly persons assembled in a back parlor. We 
are all afloat for the present on the turbulent sea of compe- 
tition, and our utmost personal skill in steering cannot al- 
ways bring us safe into port. All we can ask is to know 
whether, on the whole, the signs of wind and weather are 
more favorable; and we are honestly compelled to own, I 
think, that they are. 

Take, for instance, the profession to which my friend be- 
longs, and in which she proudly classifies herself as ‘‘a 
working-woman.”” When, half a century ago, the report of 
Victor Cousin on the German schools came into the hands 
of Horace Mann, and through him revolutionized the public 
schools of this country, the German system described put all 
teaching absolutely into the hands of men. ‘‘ Dans tout vil- 
lage ily aun maitre décole.” Through Horace Mann’s in- 
fluence the German system was made the model of our 
schools, with this vast difference, that the whole profession 
was here thrown open to women. When he began, indeed, 
the majority of Massachusetts teachers were women, but now 
the women outnumber the men more than ten to one. By 
the last report of the State Board of Education (1888-9), 
the women numbered 9222, the men, 901; and the dispropor- 
tion increases steadily year by year. The same process is 
going on, doubtless, in every State where the public-school 
system is of long standing. Here now is a profession vir- 
tually created within half a century. Grant that it does not 
yet pay women their just dues, it is a great thing that it ad 
mits them, and the rest will follow. A kindred process is 
going on in the public libraries, which are now multiplying 
so fast; Iam a trustee of one which employs as librarians 
six women and no man at all. 

The question of the employment of women is now mainly 
a question of demand and supply. It has come to be almost 
a motto among mechanics, ‘* Where two men are looking for 
one job, wages go down; where two jobs are looking for one 
man, wages go up.” It is inevitably the same with women. 
For a long time, though the wages of women teachers have 
steadily increased, those of men have increased faster; not 
because men were paid higher for the same work, but be- 
cause men retreated more and more into the better-paid posi- 
tions—head-masterships, and so on—as a shipwrecked crew 
takes refuge on the quarter-deck. Even that does not suf- 
fice to protect them. I know highly educated women who 
are paid $1200 in high-schools, and I know a man—an ad- 
mirable teacher, but not liberally educated—who is glad to 
get $1000 for work as hard. Moreover, when we take the 
whole class of public-school teachers, the last Massachusetts 
State Report informs us that during the past year the aver- 
age compensation of male teachers has diminished $10 46 
per month (7. ¢., from $119 34 to $108 88), while that of fe- 
male teachers has increased $1 05 (7. e., from $44 88 to $45 93). 
Five more years of this progress, were it steady, which it is 
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not, would equalize the compensation; or, more accurately, 
would give women a fair share of the higher posts in edu- 
cation, as well as of the lower. Already we see in the very 
highest posts of all—the supervisorships—an equalization. 
If [ mistake not, the one woman among the Boston super- 
visors receives the same compensation as the rest. Of the 
six normal schools in Massachusetts, one has for its prin- 
cipal a woman whose salary is $2600, four male principals 
have $2800 each, and one $3000. Here there is a difference, 
but it is a very slight one, and may at any time disappear. 

All goes to show that while equality does not yet exist in 
this profession or any other—except, perhaps, the literary 
and the theatrical vocations—yet the tendency is toward 
equality more and more. The minor drawbacks of which my 
friend speaks do not count for very much. It is found in 
practice that women attend to their work with about as little 
interruption from ill health as men; the interruption from 
marriage does not more than counterbalance the greater 
tendency of men to change from one pursuit to another; and 
the greater readiuess of a man to use political influences for 
advancement is not, on the whole, an advantage, because the 
same kind of influence that got him appointed may get him 
removed, whereas women are regarded as political non-com- 
batants, and are dealt with more on their merits. As the re- 
sult of it all, I think that my: friend’s view is needlessly dis- 
couraging, and that we are coming a little nearer to that 
ideal world for which the celebrated Mrs. Siddons sighed, 
“where some sort of justice should be done to women.” 

sok 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


INEXPENSIVE SUMMER TOILETTES. 
Ul pee and shirt-waists are an important feature of 

) summer outfits, as they are so variously fashioned that 
they may be made becoming alike to full and to slight figures, 
and the economist who supplies herself with half a dozen of 
these pretty bodices can give variety and freshness to her 
toilettes at comparatively small expense. The fabrics most 
used at present for such waists are wash silks, surah, flannel, 
and percale, but they are also being made of linen Jawns, 
embroidered muslin, and India silks for midsummer wear. 

Two simple shapes prove to be most popular for wash 
silk and flannel waists—first, those with a shirt yoke; and 
second, those gathered to the neck in front and back, but 
not gathered on the shoulders. Full sleeves with cuffs are 
worn with these waists, and the collar may be either stand- 
ing or doubled and turned over, with general preference for 
the latter as cooler for summer wear. A box pleat for three 
stud buttons is down the front. A casing for a drawing- 
string is around the waist, und the ends below is slipped 
under the belt. Surah and India silk waists are made more 
elaborately, with lengthwise tucks or small box pleats at the 
top und shaping the waist in the back, and sometimes all 
around the waist, the tucks being highest under the arms; the 
sleeves are also tucked to form deep cuffs. Many rows of 
shirring below the collar and around the waist line are on 
pretty French surah waists. White India silk, with hair 
stripes of rose pink, clear blue, or bright red, when made in 
these simple waists, is considered dressy enough to wear with 
white lace skirts. Scotch plaid surah waists will be worn at 
the seaside with skirts of plain surah, or of white serge or 
dark wool. 

Linen lawn waists for negligee and cool wear in the house 
are pleated or tucked down the middle of the front and back, 
and have a turned-over collar and cuffs edged with scalloped 
embroidery wrought in the color in the figures of the lawn. 
Imported French blouses of embroidered nainsook, the fig 
ures thick small dashes or dots, or else open eyelet-holes, 
are made with a yoke and full blouse, the fulness gathered 
on a tape run in the hem at the edge. All the seams are 
neatly joined with beading or ladder-stitching, and the stand- 
ing collar and deep cuffs have pink, lilac, or blue ribbon run 
in a fold on their edges, with tiny bows of the ribbon fasten- 
ing them. The full blouse part is then pressed in accordion 
pleats. White flannel blouses are similarly made, with a 
yoke and accordion-pleated fulness. The percale shirts with 
starched bosoms are too well known to need description, as 
they were illustrated last year in the Bazar when first worn 
at the Henley races. 


COTTON DRESSES. 


Cotton dresses of percale, with spots or stripes of color on 
white, or chintz figures and stripes on china blue, écru, or 
cream grounds, are made up in the prevailing simple fashions, 
with a belted waist, full sleeves, and a straight skirt that may 
have a deep Spanish flounce in front and on the sides, or else 
its fulness is gathered on two thick cords all around, just be- 
low the belt. The belted bodice is the old-fashioned spenser 
v aist. called also the French waist, with the only seams 
those under the arms and on the shoulders, the fulness gath- 
ered at the waist line in front and back, and plain at the top, 
though the present faucy is for adding fulness at the neck in 
front and back alike. These waists are without lining, but 
should be strengthened under the arms by being faced with 
strong white muslin from the tips of the shoulders down to 
the waist line. The fronts are hemmed and fastened by small 
white pearl buttons set very near together. A turned-over 
collar and cuffs of open embroidery are sufficient trimming. 
Formerly such waists were permanently gathered to a belt, 
but for fear of shrinkage in these days of very long waists 
they are now cut to extend four or five inches below the belt 
or waist line, and are very slightly gathered on a belt facing 
of strong muslin, which can be removed and set on lower 
down if the bodice shrinks when laundried. For very slight 
figures these waists can be gathered full in the neck and on 
the shoulders, then drawn into yoke shape by three or four 
cords in front and back; or else the back can be made plain, 
and the fronts drawn by ribbons passed through two or three 
tucks extending from the armholes to the middle of the front, 
and tied there in small bows. 

Skirts of cotton dresses need not have 
though those imported usually have them. They should be 
always finished with a belt of the material, and the back 
breadth should lap to fasten on the left side, instead of hav- 
ing a placket opening in the middle of the back. If a belt 
of ribbon is used, it should be tacked on the skirt belt in the 
middle of the back, and brought to the front or the left side, 


foundation skirts, 


and tied by the wearer. Skirts with a Spanish flounce have 
two breadths of percale the whole length of the back, with 


the flounce only on the sides and front, formed of three 
breadths extending up half-way between the knees and 
waist, then joined to a top piece only half as full, which is 
scantily gathered to the belt. The top of the flounce may 
have one or two standing ruffles, or else be headed by a putf 
four inches wide, with a ruffle at each edge an inch wide 
when finished, either with a hem or else of the percale doubled. 
Lawns are very pretty when made in this way, also dotted or 
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sprigged white muslins, with colored ribbons drawn through 
doubled ruffles as heading for the deep flounce. 

An odd fancy, quite the opposite of the gowns just noted, 
is that of making gingham dresses in tailor fashion, with 
the double-breasted habit bodice and the plain habit skirt. 
This style is liked especially for plaid ginghams, notably 
those of the tartan coloring, and these are made up with 
lining of the same throughout, and are trimmed with two rows 
of white pearl buttons on the front and on the back down 
the coat tails; the skirt is cut bias and stitched on the hem. 
Other plaid or striped ginghams are made by the design for 
a ‘ Young Lady’s Tartan Gown,” illustrated on page 412 of 
Bazan No. 21, embroidered white muslin bei sing used instead 
of velvet for the yoke, cuffs, and Swiss belt. The doubled 
rufile below the yoke, shown in this picture, is seen on m: any 
imported summer gowns of silk and wool, as well as ging 
ham, lawn, and other cottons. Another caprice is that of 
using silk ruches at the foot of gingham skirts, as a green 
and black plaid gingham has a black silk ruche with rav- 
elled edges at the foot of the skirt, and black passemen 
terie in points on the bodice, with a jabot of embroidered 
black silk mull below the throat. A pink gingham dress, 
with sateen stripes of black has black velvet for trimming 
the waist and as a Swiss belt, with a Directoire frill of black 
chiffou down the front. The fancy for tailor styles is also 
spreading to quite thin fabrics, notably to the batistes of 
silk and linen that come in dark shades of blue with white 
stripes and in crossbars of these colors. A blue silk lining 
is required for these dresses, the striped English skirt is bias 
throughout, and the bodice is double - breasted, with habit 
back trimmed with two rows of white pearl buttons as large 
as a silver dime. 


REMODELLING DRESSES. 


Almost any dress made within the last two or three years 
can be made over in the simple styles now in vogue with 
porns skirts and trimmed bodices. For instance, the 
ple ated skirts of woollen gowns, if faded, can be turned, 
and their voluminous breadth will furnish ample material 
for an English skirt with plain front and sides and pleated 
back, and also for full sleeves. If this skirt is too short for 
the present elongated breadths, it can be lengthened by add 
ing a border of striped, plaid, or spotted wool, or else a bias 
fold of silk four inches wide, lined with crinoline, can be 
set below the edge, and simply stitched on—a fashion seen 
on many of the new English gowns. Another plan is to 
trim the skirt with three or four rows of velvet ribbon of 
graduated widths, the lowest row three inches wide, fall 
ing below the edge of the skirt and lengthening it. Should 
the skirt be long enough, but frayed at the edges, a bind- 
ing of thick watered ribbon three inches wide will freshen 
it, and give ‘‘ character” to the plain skirt. The foundation 
skirt, after having the bustle and steels removed, should be 
faced with the material of the dress, or with that added to 
lengthen it. 

The full skirt of a summer silk dress can be lengthened by 
insertions of ribbons, or of white or black French lace, with 
either a hem or scalloped lace at the foot, and may be 
slightly draped as a long over-skirt, with a trimming of 
gathered lace or ribbon showing below it on the foundation 
skirt. A white muslin dress can have insertions of tucked 
muslin or of embroidery let in above its hem, or else it can 
be lengthened by a border of embroidery at the foot. The 
bunched-up back breadths of gingham or other cotton dress- 
es made two years ago are usually straight, and merely re 
quire to be cut off at the top and gathered full to a belt. 
The front pleated breadths need not be altered; but if the 
apron drapery is very long, it should be shortened, and sim 
ply draped from hip to hip. 

The bodices of wool dresses can retain the fitted back by 
making the basque part more simple, in habit fashion with- 
out postilion pleats, or by cutting it into four square-corner 
ed tabs, or, if quite long, the Louis Quinze coat back may be 
made like that described in the Bazar of last week. The 
front of the waist can then have a blouse of plain, striped, 
or checked silk set upon it to cover it, and slight jacket 
fronts of wool can be made from pieces left from the full 
skirt. The coat sleeves can be widened at top by inserting 
a pointed puff of the silk, or caps of draped folds of the 
material can be added, or else entirely new sleeves can be 
made of the silk used on the front of the waist. If the 
bodice is so worn that it must be abandoned altogether, a 
pretty blouse of India silk or surah can be used with the re- 
modelled skirt, and this skirt should be sewed permanently 
to a Swiss belt, or a whaleboned corselet made of many 
small pieces left over from the skirt, well whaleboned, and 
laced at the top in three or five places in front and on the 
sides. 

Other bodices faded or worn about the neck and shoulders 
can have the soiled parts removed, and a round yoke or one 
in V shape, or a succession of vandyke points can be set on 
of surah, of repped silk, or of velvet, while for light mate 
rials écru embroidery can be used instead. A square-cornered 
Spanish jacket, cut from any large pieces left from the skirt, 
will cover a badly fitted waist, or one worn out about the arm 
holes. A corselet, or else pieces of e mbroidery or silk or vel- 
vet, sloped from the under-arm seams to a point in the mid 
dle of the front, will also renew soiled waists. High collars 
can be covered with two pieces of ribbon, each folded over 
from the top, or with a single wide ribbon, or else with écru 
embroidered muslin, which -is now used on silk and wool as 
well as on cotton gowns. A basque of last summer can be 
shortened to a slightly pointed bodice, and finished with rib- 
bon folded along its edge and hooked behind under a rosette. 

Thanks for information are due Madame BARNEs; Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co.; JAMES McCrerry, & Co.; 
Lorp & TayLor; ALTMAN & Co.; and Euxricu BROTHERS. 


PERSONAL. 
Lapy ANNE BLUNT, granddaughter of Lord Byron, and 
only living child of ‘Ada, sole daughter of my house and 
heart,” has forsworn the conventional life of England, and, 
with her husband, Mr. Wilfrid Biunt, and her d: anghter, has 
pitched her tent on the border of the Egyptian desert, six or 
seven miles from Cairo, where the f family adopt the Arab 
dress and customs, and in the healthful simplicity of their 
existence find a compensation for all they resign at home. 

—Mrs. Julia J. Irvine, A.B., A.M.,a graduate of Cornell, 
who is an honor pupil of Leipsic, has received the appoint- 
ment of Junior Professor of Greek at Wellesley College. 
At a late inter-collegiate contest Mrs. Irvine took the Greek 
prize over sixty competitors. 

—Miss Florence Nightingale has lately celebrated her 
seventieth birthday. It is thirty-six years since she organ- 
ized and directed the military hospitals at Scutari, in the aw- 
ful campaign of the Crimea, and the whole system of trained 
nursing, which has saved so many lives during the last gen- 
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eration, may be said to owe more to the teaching, influence, 
and example of this one fragile woman (the Santa Filomena 
of Longfellow) than to any other source 

—Mrs. Annie Louise Cary-Raymond, the famous opera 
contralto, spends her leisure time during her summer outing 
at the sea-shore in Knitting warm shawls for the poor old 
women who are on her charity visiting list. But she is 
compelled to seek out the most hideous shades of wool that 
the dyer’s hand can produce, arranging them in nightmare 
compositions, to prevent her grateful beneficiaries from 
pawning their new garments, which they would do at once 
if any pawnbroker would take them 

—Sorosis, which has a way of doing gracious and 
things peculiarly its own, met at Delmonico’s on May 27th, 
the occasion being a breakfast in honor of Mrs. May Riley 
Smith, the poet who wrote “ Tired Mothers” and ** Some 
Time,” and who was for three years the Corresponding Sec 
retary of the club. Among the guests and members were 
many prominent women. Mrs. Ella Dietz Clymer presided, 
and Mrs. Smith, on her right hand, received tlowers, verses 
and complimentary addresses, all of which were evident 
tokens of loving admiration 

—Miss Juliet Corson is Professor of ( 


graceful 


( woking and Hous 
hold Economy in Rutgers Female College of New York 
Her lectures are attended by full and interested classes, and 


so frugal and practical are her instructions 


that it is an arti 
cle of faith among the 


college girls that she requires for a 


soup only a wish-bone, a quart of water, a water-cress, a pinch 
of salt, and a match; while five cents’ worth of gas is equal 
under her management, to half a ton of coal 

-Miss Elsie Hall, of Australia, is a new infant phenome 


non in the musical way. 
the most difficult music at 
agreeably, and is even 
than little Otto Hegner 


She is twelve years of age plays 
sight, composes correctly and 


a more brilliant performer, it is said, 


—Alphonso XIII King ol Spain, whose full prenomen 
is Alfonso Leon Fernando Santiago Maria Isidro Pascual 
Autonio, began his official life at an earlier period than most 


of his brother monarchs, having oper 
in person at the sagacious age of eighteen months. Seated 
on the throne of Philip IL., in a white frock of priceless lace, 
he beamed upon the Parliament and court, while his tall and 
slender young mother, Queen Christina, dressed in mourn 
ing, stood at his right hand and read his royal speech. In 
summer his Majesty lives in the palace of Aranjuez, embow- 
ered in green, and famous for its noble English elms, which 
the melancholy Philip I. brought back from England with 
him after his hateful honey-moon with Queen Mary, 
some of which are said to have attained a girth of 
eighty, and ninety feet, 

The interesting picture of the Danish royal family in 
last week’s HARPER’s Lazar (No, 24) will derive new in- 
terest when the different members in the family reunion at 
the Castle of Fredensburgh are identified. The lady at the 
writing-desk is the Princess of Wales Prince George 
of Wales, is entering the door. ‘The Czarina of Russia and 
the King of Greece are sitting together. The chess-players 
are the Duchess of Cumberland and the Czarowitz. In the 
group near the royal grandmother are the Duchess of Fife 
Princess Maud of Wales, Prince Albert Victor, and Princess 
Victoria of Wales. The pretty children are Princess Mary 
Louise and Prince George William of Cumberland. 

—That bustling young soldier, General Sherman, who was 
seventy last February, having agreed to attend the unveiling 
of the Garfield Monument, at Cleveland, on Decoration Day; 
to address the graduating class at West Point, on June 18th; 
to be present at the National Encampment in Boston, on 


ed the Spanish Cortes 


and 
“ana 


Sixty, 


her son, 


August 12th; and to help unveil the equestrian statue of 
Grant, in Chicago, in September—writes to the Mayor of 
Portland that he will reconsider his resolution, since he is 
robbed of his summer holiday, and take in that beautiful 
city ‘‘for the Fourth of July and the everlasting Army of 


the Potomac, which seems jealous that I have outlived all 
their commanders, and wants to kill me somehow 
begs it to be remembered that he has six children 
grandchildren for whom he must reserve 
attention 


But he 
and eight 


some thought and 


—Mr. Charles Frederick Worth—Worth the Great, the 
Worth, of Paris—has a fine house on the Rue de la Paix 
where he may be seen (by the initiated) during his official 
hours, moving slowly about with two little black dogs at his 
heels, his tall figure wrapped in a loose robe of the finest 
brown wool, a silk skull-cap on his well-shaped head, and an 
introspective look upon his serious face, as of Hans Breit- 
man’s sage, who “‘ goes into himself a leedle dime, und gooms 


out mit a bome”’—a poem of a gown. All his figured mate 
rials are designed for his exclusive use, the patterns being 
his property for the space of one business season at least 
His greatest works of art are composed at some quiet French 
or German spa, in his summer vacations 
Paris house 

Mile. Bilbisco, a Roumanian, who has passed her ex 
aminations for the doctor’s degree, is to deliver a thesis on 
‘The Condition of the Married Woman and Widow ac 
cording to the Civil Law and the Code Napoléon,” before 
the Faculty of Law, of Paris, to obtain the diploma of Doc 
tor of Law. Hitherto no woman has been called to the 
French bar. 

—Miss Brackett, the well-known teacher and writer, is a 
perfect horsewoman. Some years ago, becoming convinced 
that the habit of riding on the left side only was injurious 
both to horse and rider, she had a right-hand saddle made, 
and rides on either side indifferently. A few American wo 
men have had the courage to follow her example, and it is 
now reported from England that the three daughters of the 
Princess of Wales and some other English women of distinc 
tion have adopted the humane innovation. 

—Mr. Henry Rosenfeld, of Chicago, not yet twenty-five 
years old, has arrived in London from Ame rica on his fourth 
journey round the world. Last October Mr. Rosenfeld start- 
ed from London to visit India, China, and Japan, after seeing 
which he returned to Chicago, spent ten days at home, and 
then feeling, like Hotspur, in need of occupation, set out 
again for the kingdom of the great Cham. 

—Madame Pommery, who built up the champagne-making 
industry of the Rheims region to such enormous proportions, 
was not only a very able business woman, but a great phil- 
anthropist. She lived in a simplicity almost ascetic, but dis 
bursed her great private fortune during her life in fostering 
art, industry, and education in order that there might be no 
dispute as to its disposition after her death. 

—Madame Patti-Nicolini is described by an intimate friend 
as a gentle-mannered, warm-hearted little woman, who is al 
ways ready to do a kindness, and who is most loyal to her 
friends. She leads the most regular of lives, is abstemious 
in her habits, and simple in her tastes, adores her husband, 
and finds her ideal of bliss in a country life with him. Mae 
dame Patti has lately made a contract to build at Craig y Nos 
a winter garden under glass, to be a hundred feet long 
enty feet wide, and forty-five feet high. 


and executed in the 
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Work- BASKET. 
SHAWL CASE. For embroidery design and description see Suppl., No. XL, Fig. 64 
Fic. 8.—Smockrne For Girw’s For embroidery design and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 29-31. 
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Qn. KNITTED GARDENING Mitts. 
Fig. 3.—Derat or BOOS For description see Supplement. 
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Sea-stpe Hat anp ScarF.—(For description see Supplement.) 


SUMMER FURNISHING. 

NVEN people who have not 
EK cottages in the mountains 
or at the sea-side are interested 
in giving their homes a sum 
mer aspect, and this may often 
be done with little trouble and 
but a slight outlay of money. 
The custom which prevails in 
some households of taking up 
the carpets and substituting 
matting is really an economy 
as well as a hygienic measure 
of greatimportance. A sitting- 
room carpet which has ab- 
sorbed the dust and gases all 
winter long should certainly 
be aired and beaten before it is 
fit for living upon through an- 
other winter, and it will only 
look the brighter and last the 
longer for a season of rest. As 
for bedrooms, it has long been 
admitted that carpets have no 
place there at all; nothing but 
rugs, which can be often 
cleaned, being considered 
healthful and suitable. 

With matting on the floor of 
sitting-room, dining-room, and 
hall,an immediate sense of cool- 
ness is realized, and if the heavy 
draperies at doorways and win- 
dows be replaced by cotton 
stuffs of light texture and col- 
oring, this feeling is greatly 
increased. Fortunately, pret- 
ty summer draperies are with- 
in the reach of all. Cheese- 
cloth — white and in colors — 
dotted muslin, the old-fashion- 
ed dimity, and Turkish cottons 
of beautiful tints are all inex- 
pensive. Grass-cloth portiéres, 
at seven dollars a pair, are cool- 
looking and durable, and the 
bamboo and bead hangings are 
undoubtedly very effective, 
and suited for summer decora 
tion. Chair cushions should 
be put away, and rattan and 
cane chairs substituted for the 
heavier upholstered ones wher- 
ever it is possible. It is also 
well to put away some of the 
china and bric-a-brac, as over- 
furnishing always gives a 
sense of stufliness in summer 
which is not pleasant. 

The care of rooms arranged 
in this way is much less, 
which is a great item for con- 
sideration, as work of this kind 
should be reduced to a mini- 
mum in the hot weather wher- 
ever it is possible. Another 
advantage of the summer 
change is that the winter fur- 
nishings seem so fresh and new 
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Lace CAPpEs.--{For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 60-62. 























place. They really are im- 
proved by a few months’ rest 
away from the light and dust, 
and will give a pleasure almost 
equal to that experienced on 
their first acquirement. 

I wish it were possible for 
every sitting-room to have an 
open fireplace ; its value on 
cool or rainy evenings in spring 
or autumn is very great, and 
an open fire beautifies and gives 
life to the humblest room. 
Pine knots make a bright fire, 
and as they may be bought in 
the city for four dollars a load, 
the expense is certainly trifling. 
In the country, where pine 
cones and corn-cobs are abun- 
dant, a bright little blaze might 
often be enjoyed by the chil- 
dren before bedtime when the 
weather would warrant it. 
There are many fireplaces in 
old country houses which are 
boarded up, and have been so 
foryears. If any of my readers 
chances to have one, I trust I 
may influence her to take the 
boards away. See that the 
chimney does not smoke, get a 
basket grate or a pair of fire 
dogs of black wrought -iron, 
use black paint to freshen up 
the hearth and facings, and 
burn pine knots or hickory 
wood every time the weather 
will give you the slightest ex 
cuse for doing so. Never mind 
a fender if you cannot afford to 
buy one, and if you do not wish 
to spend three or four dollars 
for a wood-basket, get a strong 
splint basket of any kind, and 
paint it dark red or brown, and 
it will answer every purpose. 
Hearth brushes made of broom 
splints may be bought for twen 
ty-five cents, and poker and 
tongs need not be costly. 

A country house recently put 
up has a sitting-room fireplace 
of goodly proportions, and the 
brick- work of the chimney 
shows to the ceiling. As this 
is of pressed red brick laid 
with red mortar, the effect is 
excellent. Plates of blue Delft 
decorate it, and it forms the 
chief feature of a very pretty 
room. 

Every country house should 
have a piazza, and the larger it 
is, the better. It should be 
screened from the sun by awn- 
ings or bamboo shades (the lat- 
ter may be bought from one 
dollar up, and are made to 


Fig. 1.—CasuHMERE Gown. 


Fig. 2.—CHALLI AND SurRAH Gown. 


work upon pulleys). It should 
For description see Supvlement. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIL, Figs. 18-25. 


when they are put back in be furnished with chairs, a ta- 





ble, a rattan lounge, if the space will permit, 
and a few plants in pretty pots will add much 
to the beauty and sense of comfort. I never 
shall forget the pleasant impression I received 
once upon being ushered into just suc h a pi- 
azza up in a Berkshire village one summer. 
It was at the side of the house away from the 
street, and presented the appearance of an 
out-door room, being nearly square. A sofa 
with pillow and bright rug was there. A 
good-sized table, covered with books and pa 
pers and work, was in the centre of the space, 
and plenty of comfortable chairs and foot 
stools were scattered about. The ladies of 
the family almost lived there in the hot days, 
always taking luncheon, and sometimes 
breakfast also, in the pleasant coolness, 

A sitting-room on the roof has come to be 
a feature in some city houses whose dwellers 
are forced to remain in town throughout the 
heated season. One such, belonging to a 
well-known literary man, has been much 
talked about. It is on the east side of town 
and commands a fine view of the river, and 
in the late afternoons,when the power of the 
sun is spent, and throughout the long sum- 
mer evenings, it is greatly enjoyed by all the 
members of his household 

A cozy place may be easily arranged by 
spreading strips of matting or a few rugs on 
the roof, stretching an awning over the space, 
and bringing up a few chairs and cushions, 
and perhaps a hammock. A large box or 
chest, covered with a piece of tarps wulin, would 
serve to hold rugs and folding-chairs during 
the night and in rainy weather, and it should 
all be arranged as simply as possible, so that 
it may be a pleasure and not a care 
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PART II 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE CUP AND LIP. 


WO days after the Private View, Alec 
TS Feilding repaired, by special invitation, 
to Mr. Jagenal’s office. 

‘I have sent for you, Alec,” said the so- 
licitor,amé de famille, ‘in continuance of our 
conversation of the other day—about that 
little windfall, you know.” 

‘T am not likely to forget it. Little wind 
falls of a thousand pounds do not come too 
often.” 

‘They do not. Meantime another very 
important event has happened. I saw the 
announcement in the paper, and I received 
your note—” 

‘*You are the only person—believe me— 
to whom I have thought it right to explain 
the circumstances—” 

‘Yes? The explanation at all ev vents is 
one that may be given in the same 
to all the world. I have no serve ste of 
Mrs. Feilding’s friends, or of any obstacles 
that have been raised to her marriage. But 
Iam rather sorry, Alec, that you sent her to 
me under a false name, because these things, 
if they get about, are apt to make mischief.” 

‘LT assure you that this plan was only adopt- 
ed in order the more effectually to divert 
suspicion. It was with the greatest reluct 
ance that we consented to enter upon a path 
of deception. I knew, however, in whose 
hands I was. At any moment I was in rea- 
diness to confess the truth to you. In the 
case of a stranger the thing would have been 
impossible. You, however, I knew, would 
appreciate the motive of our action, and 
sympathize with the necessity.” 

Mr. Jagenal laughed gently —behind the 
specious words he discerned — something— 
the shapeless spectre which suspicion calls 
up or creates. But he only laughed. ‘Well, 
Alec,” he said, ‘‘ marriage is a perfectly per 
sonal matter. You area married man. You 
had reasons of your own for concealing the 
fact. You are now enabled to proclaim the 
fact. That is all anybody need know. We 
condone the little pretence of the widowhood. 
Armorel Rosevean has lost her companion; 
whether she has also lost her friend I do not 
know. The rest concerns yourself alone. 
Very good. You are a married man. All 
the more reason that this little windfall should 
be acceptable.” 

‘It will be extremely acceptable, I assure 
you.” 

‘* Whether it is money or money’s worth?” 

‘To save trouble I should prefer money.” 

‘You must take it as it comes, my dear 
boy.” 

‘ Well, what is it?” 

“Tt is,” replied Mr. Jagenal, solemnly, 
‘nothing short of the sea giving up its trea- 
sures, the dead giving up her secrets, and the 
restoration of what was never known to be 
lost.” . 

‘You a maker of conundrums?” 

‘You shall hear. Before we come to the 
thing itself—the treasure, the windfall, the 
thing picked up on the beach—let me again 
recall to you two or three points in your own 
family history. Your mother’s maiden name 
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was Isabel Needham. 
of Henry Needham and Frances his wife. 
Frances was the daughter of Robert Fletch- 
er.” : 

“Very good. I believe that is the case.” 

‘“Your money came to you from this Rob- 
ert Fletcher, your maternal great- grandfa- 
ther. You should therefore remember him.’ 

‘I recognize,” said Alec, sententiously, 
the respect that should be paid to the mem 
ory of every man who makes money for his 
children.” 

‘Very good. Now this Robert Fletcher, 
as a young man, went out to India in search 
of fortune. He was apparently an advent- 
urous young man, not disposed to sit down 
at the desk after the usual fashion of young 
men who go out to India. We find him in 
Burmah, for instance, then a country little 
known by Englishmen. While there he man 
aged to attract the notice and the favor of the 
King, who employed him in some capacity— 
traded with him, perhaps; and at all events 
advanced his interests; so that, while still a 
young man, he found himself in the pos 
session of a fortune ample enough for his 
wants—” 

‘Which he left to his daughters.” 

‘Don’t be in a hurry. That was quite 
another fortune.” 

‘Oh! another fortune? 
the first! 
‘Having enough, 


What became of 


he resolved to return to 
his native country. But in Burmah there 
were then no banks, merchants, drafts, or 
checks. He therefore converted his fortune 
into portable property, which he carried 
about his person, no one, I ‘take it, knowing 
anything at all about it. Thus, carrying his 
treasure with him, he sailed for England. 
Have you heard anything of this?” 


‘Nothing at all. The beginning of the 
story, however, is interesting.” 


‘You will enjoy the end still better. The 
ship in which he sailed met with disaster. 
She was wrecked on the Isles of Scilly. It 
is said—but this I do not know—that the 
only man saved from the wreck was your 
great-grandfather; he was saved by one Em- 
manuel Rosevean, great-great-grandfather to 
Armorel, the girl whose charge your own 
wife undertook.’ 

‘ Always that girl!” said Alec. 

‘Robert Fletcher was clinging to a spar 
when he was picked up and dragged ashore 
He recovered consciousness after a long ill- 
ness, and then found that the leather case in 
which all his fortune lay had slipped from 
his neck and was lost. Therefore he had to 
begin the worldagain. He went away, there 
fore. Hewentaway—” Mr. Jagenal paused 
at this point, rattled his keys, and looked 
about him. He was not a story-teller by pro 
fession, but he knew instinctively that every 
story, in order to be dramatic—and he wish 
ed this to be a very dramatic history—should 
be cut up into paragraphs, illustrated by di- 
alogue, and divided into sections. Dialogue 
being impossible, he stopped and rattled his 
keys. This meant the end of one chapter 
and the beginning of another. 

‘Do pray get along,” ” efied his client, now 
growing interested and impatient. 

‘He went away,” the narrator repeated, 
‘his treasure lost, to begin the-world again. 
He came here, became a stock-broker, made 
money—and the rest you know. He appears 
never to have told his daughters of his loss. 
I have been in communication with the so 
licitors of the late Eleanor Fletcher, your 
great-aunt, and I cannot learn from them 
that she ever spoke of this calamity. Yet 
had she known of it she must have remem 
bered it. To bring all your fortune—a con 
siderable fortune—home in a bag tied round 
your neck, and to lose it in a shipwreck is a 
disaster which would, one thinks, be remem 
bered to the third and fourth generations.” 

‘I should think so. But you said some 
thing about the sea giving up its treasure.” 

‘That we come to next. Five years ago, 
by the death of a very aged lady, her great 
great-grandmother, Armorel Rosevean suc 
ceeded to an inheritance which turned out 
to be nothing less than the accumulated sav- 
ings of many generations. Among other 
possessions she found in this old lady’s room 
a sea-chest containing things apparently re- 
covered from wrecks, or drowned men, or 
washed ashore by the sea—a very curious 
and interesting collection; there were snuff- 





boxes, watches, chains, rings—all kinds of 
things. Among these treasures she turned 


out, at the bottom of the chest, a case of sha 
green with a leather thong. On opening this 
Armorel found it to contain a quantity of 
precious stones, and a scrap of paper which 
seemed to show that they had formerly been 
the property of one Robert Fletcher. We 
may suppose, if we please, that the case con- 
taining the jewels was cast up on the beach 
after the storm, and tossed into the chest with- 
out much knowledge of its contents or their 
value. We may suppose that Emmanuel 
Rosevean bought them. We may suppose 
what we please, because we can prove no 
thing. For my own part, I think there is no 
reasonable doubt that the case actually con- 
tained the fortune of Robert Fletcher. The 
dates of the story seem to correspond; the 
handwriting appears to be his; we have let- 
ters of his speaking of his intention to re- 
turn, and of his property being in convenient 
portable shape. ” 
**Well—then—this portable fortune be 
longs to Robert Fletcher's heirs.” 
‘Not so quick. How are you going to 
prove your claim? You have nothing to go 
by but a fragment of writing with part of 


She was the daughter 


his name on it. You cannot prove that he 
was shipwrecked, and if you could do that 
you could not prove that these jewels belong- 
ed to him.” 

‘If there is no doubt, she ought to give 
them up. She is bound in honor.” 

‘TI said that in my mind there is no rea 
sonable doubt. That is because I have hes ard 
a great deal more than could be admitted in 
evidence. But now—listen again without in- 
terrupting. When, five years ago, the young 
lady placed the management of her affairs in 
my hands through the Vicar of her parish, I 
had every part of her very miscellaneous for- 
tune valued and a part of it sold. I had 
these rubies examined by a merchant in jew- 
ers. 

And how much were they worth?” 

‘One with another—some being large and 
very valuable indeed, and others small—they 
were said, by my expert, to be-worth thirty- 
five thousand pounds. They might, under 
favorable circumstances and if judiciously 
placed in the market, realize much more. 
Thirty-five thousand pounds!” 

‘“What?” He literally opened his mouth. 

‘How much do you say?” 

Thirty-five thousand pounds.” 

“Oh! But the stones are not hers; they 
belong—they belong—to us—to the descend 
ants of Robert Fletcher.” No one would 
have called that face wooden now. It was 
full of excitement—the excitement of a new- 
ly awakened hope. ‘‘ Does she propose to 
buy me off with a thousand pounds? Does 
she think I am to be bought off at any price? 
The jewels are mine—mine; that is, 1 have 
a share in them.” 

‘ Gently—gently—gently! 
have you got of this story? Nothing. You 
never heard of it; your great- grandfather 
never spoke of it! Nothing would have been 
heard of it all but for this old lady from 
whom Armorel inherited. The property is 
hers as much as anything else. If she gives 
up anything it is by her own free and un- 
compelled will. She need give nothing. 
Remember that.” 

‘Then she offers me a miserable thousand 
pounds for my share—which ought to be at 
least a third. Jagenal’—he turned purple, 
and the veins stood out on his forehead— 
‘that infernal girl hates me! She has done 
me—I cannot tell you how much mischief. 
She persecutes me. Now she offers to buy 
me out of my share of thirty-five thousand 
pounds—a third share—nay, a half—because 
my great-aunt left no children—for a thou- 
sand pounds down! 

“1 did not say so.” 

“You told me that the windfall would 
amount to a thousand pounds.” 

That was in joke,my boy. You are 
perfectly wrong about Armorel hating you. 
How can she hate you? You are so far 
wrong in this instance that she has instructed 
me to give you the whole of this fortune— 
actually to make you a free gift of the whole 
property—the whole, mind—thirty-five thou- 
sand pounds !” 

“To me! Armorel gives 
whole of this fortune?” Blank astonishment 
fell upon him. He stood staring—open- 
mouthed. ‘‘To ME?” he repeated. 

‘To you. She does rot, to-be sure, know 
to whom she gives it. She is only desirous 
of restoring the jewels which she insists in 
believing to belong to Robert Fletcher's fam- 
ily. Therefore, as it would be obviously im- 
possible to find out and to divide this fortune 
among all the descendants of Robert Fletcher, 
who are scattered about the globe, she was 
resolved to give them to the eldest descendant 
of the second daughter.” 

‘Oh!” Alec turned pale, and dropped 
into a chair, broken up. ‘‘ To the eldest de- 
scendant of the second—the second daughter. 
Then—" 

‘Then to you, as the only grandson of the 
sec ond daughter—Frances. 


What proof 


me—me—the 


“The second daughter was—" He check- 
ed himself. He sighed. He sat up. His 


eyes, always small and too .close together, 
grew smaller and closer together. ‘‘ The oth- 
er branch of the family, ” he said,slowly, ‘‘ has 
vanished—as you say; it is scattered over the 
face of the globe. I do not know anything 
about my cousins—if I have any cousins. 
Perhaps when you have carried on the search 
a little further—” 

‘But I am not going to carry it 
further at all. Why should I? We have 
nothing more to learn. I am instructed by 
Armorel to give the rubies to you. It is a 
gift—not a right. It is not an inheritance, 
remember; it isa free gift. She says, ‘These 
rubies used to belong to Robert Fletcher. I 
will restore them to some one of his kin.’ 
You are that some one. Why should I in 
quire further?” 

“Oh!” Alec sank back in his chair and 
closed his eyes as one who recovers from a 
sharp pang, and sigheddeeply. ‘‘If you are 
satisfied, then— But if other cousins should 
turn up—” 

‘*They will have nothing, because nobody 
is entitled to anything. Come, Alec, my boy, 
you look a litile overcome. It is natural. 
Pull yourself together, and look at the facts. 
You will have thirty-five thousand pounds— 
perhaps a little more. At four per cent.—I 
think I can put you in the way of getting so 
much with safety—you will have fourteen 
hundred a year. You will have that, apart 
from your literary and artistic income. It is 
not a gigantic fortune, it is true; but let me 
tell you that it is a very handsome addition 
indeed to any man’s income. You will not 
be able to live in Kensington Palace Gardens, 
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where your wife lived as a girl, but you can 
take a good house and see your friends, and 
have anything in reason. Well, that is all I 
have to say, except to congratulate you, 
which I do, my Alec”—he seized the fortu- 
nate young man’s hand and shook it warmly 
—‘‘most heartily. I do indeed. You de- 
serve your good luck—every bit of the good 
luck that has befallen you. Everybody who 
knows you will rejoice. And it comes just 
at the right moment—just when you have 
acknowledged your marriage and taken your 
wife home.” 


ewe 29 * said Alec, now completely re- 
covered, ‘‘ lam overwhelmed with this stroke 
of luck. It is the most unexpected thing in 


the world. I could never have dreamed of 
such athing. To find out, on the same day, 
that one’s great-grandfather once made a for- 
tune and lost it, and that it has been recover- 
ed, and that it is all given to me—it naturally 
takes one’s breath away at first.” 

“You would like to gaze upon this for- 
tune from the gs Mines of Burmah, would 
you not?” Mr. Jagenal threw open the door 
of a safe, and took out a parcel in brown pa- 
per. ‘‘It is here.” He opened the parcel, 
and disclosed the shagreen case which we 
have already seen in the sea-chest. He laid 
it on the table, and unrolled the silk in which 
the stones were rolled. ‘‘ There they are— 
look common enough, don’t they? One 
seems to have picked up stones twice as 
pretty on the sea-shore; here are two or 
three cut and polished—bits of red glass 
would look as pretty. 

‘Thirty-five thousand pounds!” Alec 
cried, laying a hand, as if in episcopal bene- 
diction, upon the treasure. Is it possible 
that this little bundle of stones should be 
worth so much?” 

‘Quite possible. Now—they 
what will you do with them?” 

‘First, I will ask you to put them back in 


are yours— 


the safe.” 

‘I will send them to your bank if you 
please.”’ 

‘No; keep them here; I will consult you 


immediately about their disposition. Thirty- 
five thousand pounds! 'Thirty-five—perhaps 
we may get more for them. What am I to 
say to this girl? Perhaps when she learns 
who has got the rubies she will refuse to let 
them go. I am sure she would never con 
sent.” 

** Nonsense—about persecution and annoy- 
ance! Armorel hate you? Why should she 
hate you? The sweetest girl in the world. 
You men of genius are too ready to take of- 
fence. The things are yours. I have given 
them to you by her instructions. I have 
written you a letter, formally conveying the 
jewelsto you. Hereitis. And now go home, 
my dear fellow, and when you feel like tak- 
ing a holiday, do it with a tranquil mind, 
remembering that you've got fourteen hun 
dred pounds a year given you for nothing at 
all by this young lady, who wasn’t obliged 
to give youa penny. Why, in surrendering 
these jewels, she has surre ndered a good half 
of her whole fortune... Find me another girl, 
anywhere, who would give up half her for 
tune for a scruple. And now go away, and 
tell your wife. ‘Let her rejoice. Tell her it 
is Armorel’s wedding present.” 

Alec Feilding walked home. He was 
worth thirty-five thousand pounds—fourteen 
hundred pounds a year. When one comes to 
think of it, though we call ourselves such 
a very wealthy country, there are compara- 
tively few indeed among us who can boast 
that they enjoy an income of fourteen hun- 
dred pounds a year, with no duties, respon- 
sibilities, or cares about their income—and 
with nothing to do for it. Fourteen hun- 


dred pounds a year is not great wealth; but 
it will enable a man to keep up a very 


respectable style of living: many people in 
society have got to live on a great deal less. 
He and his wife were going to live on no 
thing a year, except what they could get by 
their wits. Fourteen hundred a year! They 
could still exercise their wits; that is to say, 
he should expect his wife, now the thinking 
partner, to exercise her wits with zeal. But 
what a happiness for a man to feel that he 
does not live by his wits alone! Alas! It is 
a joy that is given to few indeed of us. 

As for his late literary and artistic success- 
es, how poor and paltry did they appear to 
this man, who had no touch of the artist na 
ture, beside this solid lump of money, worth 
all the artistic or poetic fame that ever was 
achieved! 

He went home dancing. He was at peace 
with all mankind. He found it in his heart 
to forgive everybody: Roland Lee, who had 
so basely deserted him; Effie, that snake 
in the grass; Lady Frances, that most trea- 
cherous of women; Armorel herself— Oh, 
heavens! what could not be forgiven to the 
girl who had made him such a gift?) Even 
the revolt against his authority: even the 
broken panel, the shattered lock, and the 
earthquake. 

In this mood he arrived home. His wife, 
the thinking partner,was hard at work in the 
interests of the new firm. In her hand was 
a manuscript volume of verse; on the table 
beside her lay an open portfolio of sketches 
and drawings. 

‘*You see, Alec,” she looked up, smiling. 
‘‘ Already the ghosts have begun to appear 
at my call. If you ask me where I found 
them, I reply, as before, that when one trav- 
els about with a country company one has 
opportunities. All kinds of queer people 
may be heard of. Your ghosts, in future, 


my dear boy, must be of the tribe which has 
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broken down and given in, not of those who 
are still young and hopeful. I have found 
a man who can draw; here is a portfolio full 
of his things in black and white. They can 
be reproduced by some photographic process. 
He is in an advanced stage of misery, and 
will never know or ask what becomes of his 
things. He ought to have made his fortune 
long ago. He hasn't, because he is always 
drunk and disreputable. It will do you 
good to illustrate the paper with your own 
drawings. There’s a painter I have heard 
of. He drinks every afternoon and all the 
evening at a certain place, where you must 
go and find him, He has long since been 
turned out of every civilized kind of society, 
and you can get his pictures for anything 
you like; he can’t draw much, I believe, but 
his coloring is wonderful. There is an elder- 
ly lady, too, of whom I have heard. She 
can draw too, and she’s got no friends and 
can be got cheap. And this book is full of 
the verses of a poor wretch who was once a 
rising literary man, and now carries a ban- 
ner at Drury Lane Theatre whenever they 
want a super. As for your stories, I have 
got a broken-down actor—he writes better 
than he can act—to write stories of the 
boards. They will appear anonymously, 
and if people attribute them to you he will 
not be able to complain. Oh, I know what 
Tam about, Alec! Your paper shall double 
its circulation in a month, and shall multi- 
ply its circulation by ten in six months, and 
without the least fear of such complications 
as have happened lately. They must be 
avoided for the future—proposals as well as 
earthquakes—my dear Alec.” 

Alec sat down on the table and laughed 
carelessly. ‘‘ Zoe,” he said, ‘‘you are the 
cleverest woman in the world. It was a 
lucky day for us both when you came here. 
I made a big mistake for three years. Now 
I've got some news for you—good news—” 

‘That can only mean—money.” 

‘It does mean—money, as you say. 
ey, my dear. 
to go.” 

‘* How much, Alec?” 

**More than your four thousand. Twen 
ty times as much as that little balance in 
your book.” 

‘Oh, Alec! is it possible? Twenty times 
as much? Eighty thousand pounds?” 

‘*About that sum,” he replied, exaggera 
ting with the instincts of the City, inherited, 
no doubt, from Robert Fletcher. ‘‘ Perhaps 
quite that sum if I manage certain sales clev- 
erly.” 

‘*Ts it a legacy ?—or an inheritance ?—how 
did you get it?” 

‘It is not exactly a legacy: it is a kind 
of restoration to an unknown person; a gift 
not made to me personally, but to me un- 
known.” 

** You talk to me in riddles, Alec.” 

**T would talk in blank-verse if I could. 
It is indeed literally true. I have received 
an—estate—in portable property worth near- 
ly forty thousand pounds.” 

‘Oh! Then we shall be really rich, and 
not have to pretend quite so much? A little 
pretence, Alec, I like. It makes me feel like 
returning to society; too much pretence re- 
minds one,of the policeman.” 

‘*Don’t you want to know how I have 
come into this money?” 

‘‘T am not curious, Alec. I like every- 
thing to be done forme. When I was agirl 
there were carriages and horses and every- 
thing that I wanted—all ready—all done for 
me, you know. Then I was stripped of all. 
I had nothing to do or to say in the matter. 
It was done for me. Now you tell me you 
have got eighty thousand pounds. Oh, 
heavens! It is done for me. The ways of 
fate are so wonderful. Things are given 
and things are taken away. Why should I 
inquire how things come? Perhaps this will 
be taken away in its turn.” 

‘“Not quite, Zoe. I have got my hand 
over it. You can trust your husband, I 
think, to keep what he has got.” Indeed, 
he looked at this moment cunning enough 
to be trusted with keeping the National 
Debt itself. 

‘*Eighty thousand pounds!” 
‘‘Let me write it down. 
pounds! Eight and one, two, three, four 
oughts.” She wrote them down, aad clasp- 
ed her hands, saying, ‘‘ Oh! the beauty—the 
incomparable beauty—of the last ought!” 

**Perhaps not quite so much,” said her 
husband, thinking that the exaggeration was 
a little too much. 

‘**Don’t take off one of my oughts—not 
my fourth; not my Napoleon of oughts!” 

‘‘No,no. Keepyour four oughts. Well, 
my dear, if it is only sixty thousand or so 


Mon- 
Money that makes the mare 


she said. 
Eighty thousand 


there is two thousand a year for us. Two 
thousand a year!” 
‘Don't, Alec; don’t! Not all at once. 


Break it gently.” 

“We will carry on the paper; and per- 
haps do something or other—carefully, you 
know—in Art. There is no need to knock 
things off. And if you can make the paper 
succeed, as you think, there will be so much 
the more. Well, we can use it all. For 
my part, Zoe, my dear, I don’t care how 
big the income is. I am equal to ten thou- 
sand.” 

‘**Of course, and you will still pronounce 
judgments and be aleader. Now let us talk 
of what we will do—where we will live—and 
all. Two thousand is pretty big to begin 
with, after three years’ tight fit; but the paper 
will bring in another two thousand easily. 
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I’ve been looking through the accounts— 
bills and returns—and I am sure it has been 
villanously managed. We will run it up; 
we will have ten thousand a year to spend. 
A vast deal may be done with ten thousand 
a year; we will have a big weekly dinner as 
well as an At Home. We will draw all the 
best people in London to the house; we 
will—” 

She enlarged with great freedom on what 
could be done with this income; she display- 
ed all the powers of a rich imagination; not 
even the milkmaid of the fable more largely 
anticipated the joys of the future. 

‘** And, oh! Alec,” she cried. ‘‘ To be rich 
again! rich only to the limited extent of ten 
thousand a year, is too great happiness. 
When my father was ruined, I thought the 
world was ended. Well, it was ended for 
me, because you made me leave it and disap- 
pear. The last four years I should like to 
be clean forgotten and driven out of my mind 
—horrid years of failing and enduring and 
waiting! And now we are rich again! Oh, 
we are rich again! It is too much happi- 
ness!” 

The tears rose to her eyes; her soft and 
murmuring voice broke. 

‘* My poor Zoe,” her husband laid his hand 
on hers; ‘‘ Il am rejoiced,” he said, ‘‘ as much 
for your sake as for my own.” 

‘*How did you get this wonderful fortune, 
Alec? 

‘*Through Mr. Jagenal, the lawyer. It’s 
a long story. A great-grandfather of mine 
was wrecked and lost his property. That 
was eighty years ago. Now his property 
was found. Who do you think found it? 
Armorel Rosevean. And she has restored it 
—to me.” 

‘*“What?” She sprang to her feet, her face 
suddenly turning white. ‘‘ What? Armo- 
rel?” 

‘Yes, certainly. 








Curious coincidence, 
isn’t it? The very girl who has done me so 
much mischief. The man was wrecked on 
the island where her people lived.” 

‘*“Yes—yes—yes. The property—what 
was it?) What was it? Quick!” 

‘* It was a leather case filled with rubies— 
rubies worth at least thirty-five thousand 
pounds— What's the matter?” 

‘*Rubies! Herrubies! Oh, Armorel’s ru- 
bies! No—no—no—not that! Anything— 
anything but that! Armorel’s rubies—Ar- 
morel’s rubies!” 

** What is the matter, Zoe? What is it?” 

She gasped. Her eyes were wild; her 
cheek was white. She was like one who 
is seized with some sudden horrible and 
unintelligible pain. Or she was like one who 
has suddenly heard the most dreadful and 
most terrible news possible. 

‘‘What is it, Zoe?” her husband asked 
again. 

‘You? Oh! you have brought me this 
news—you! I thought perhaps some one— 
Armorel, or some other—might find me out. 
But you!—you!” j 

‘* Again, Zoe”—he tried to be calm, but a 
dreadtul doubt seized him—‘‘ what does this 
mean?” 

** | remember,” she laughed, wildly, ‘‘ what 
I said when I gave you the bank-book. If 
you found me out, I said, we should be both 
on the same level. You would be able to 
hold out your arms, I said, and to cry, ‘ You 
have come down to my level. Come to my 
heart, sister in wickedness.’ That is what I 
said. Oh! I little thought—it was a prophecy 
—my words have come true.” 

She caught her head with her hand. It is 
a stagy gesture—she had learned it on the 
stage—yet at this moment of trouble it was 
simple and natural. 

‘** What the devil do you mean?” he cried, 
with exasperation. 

‘“‘' They were your rubies all the time, and 
Ididnot know. Your rubies! If I had only 
known! Oh! what have I done? What 
have I done?” 

‘Tell me quick what you have done.” 
caught her by the arm roughly. He actually 
shook her. His own face now was almost 
as white as hers. ‘‘ Quick—tell me—tell me 
—tell me!” 

‘“ You wanted money badly. You told me 
so every time Isaw you. It was to get money 
that I went to live with Armorel. I could 
not get it that way. But I found another 
way. She told me about the rubies. I knew 
where they were kept. In the bank. In a 
sealed packet. I had seen an inventory of 
the things in the bank. Armorel told me the 
story of the rubies, and I never believed it— 
I never thought that there would be any 
search for the man’s heirs. I never thought 
the story was true. She told me, besides, all 
about her other things—her miniatures and 
snuff-boxes, and watches and rings. She 
showed me all her beautiful lace, worth thou 
sands. And as for the gold things and the 
jewels, they were all in the bank, in separate 
sealed parcels, numbered. She showed me 
the bank receipts. Opposite each number 
was written the contents of each, and oppo 
site Number Three was written ‘The case 
containing the rubies.’ ” 

‘Well? Well?” 

‘‘Hush! What did Ido? Let me think. 
I am going mad, I believe. It was for your 
suke—all for your sake, Alec! All for your 
sake that I have ruined you!” 

‘*Ruined me? Quick! What have you 
done?” 

‘It was for your sake, Alec—all for your 
sake! Oh, for your own sake I have lost and 
ruined you!” 


He 


“You will drive me mad, I think!” he 
gasped. 

‘**I wrote a letter, one day, to the manager 
of the bank. I wrote it in imitation of 
Armorel’s hand. I signed her name at the 
end so that no one could have told it was a 
forgery. My letter told him to give the 
sealed packet numbered three to the bearer 
who was waiting. I sent the letter by a 
commissionnaire. He returned bringing the 
packet with him.” 

** And then?” 

“Oh! Then —then— Alec, you will kill 
me—you will surely kill me when you 
know! You care for nothing in the world 
but for money—and I—I have stolen away 
your money! It is gone—it is gone!” 

‘** You stole those rubies? But I have seen 
them. They are in Jagenal’s safe. What 
do you mean?” he cried, hoarsely. 

‘*T have sold them. I stole them, and I 
sold them all—they were worth—how much 
did you say? Fifty —sixty —eighty thou 
sand pounds? I sold them all, Alec, for 
four thousand two hundred and twenty-five 
pounds! I sold them toa Dutchman in Hat- 
ton Garden.” 

‘You are raving mad! You dream! I 
have seen them. I have handled them.” 

‘* What you have seen were the worthless 
imitation jewels that I substituted. I found 
out where to get sham rubies made of paste, 
or something—some cut and some uncut. =| 
bought them, and I substituted them in the 


case. Then I returned the packet to the 
bank. I had the packet in my possession no 
more than one morning. The man who 


bought the stones swore they were worth no 
more. He said he should lose money by 
them; he was going away to America imme- 
diately, and wanted to settle at once, other- 
wise he would not give so much. That is 
what I have done, Alec.” 

‘*Oh!” He stood over her, his eyes glaring; 
he roared like a wild beast; he raised his 
hand as if to slay her with a single blow. 
But he could find no words. His hand re 
mained raised—he was speechless—he was 
motionless—he was helpless with blind rage 
and madness. 

His wife looked up, and waited. 
that she had told her tale she was calm. 

‘If you are going to kill me,” she said, 
‘you had better do it at once. I think I do 
not care about living any longer. Kill me, if 
you like.” 

He dropped his arm; he straightened him- 
self, and stood upright. 

‘You are a Thief!” he said, hoarsely 
‘*You are a wretched, miserable THreF!” 

She pointed to the picture on the easel. 

‘* And you—my husband?” 

He threw himself into a chair. Then he 
got up and paced the room; he beat the air 
with his hands; his face was distorted; his 
eyes were wild; he abandoned himself to 
one of those magnificent rages of which we 
read in history. William the Conqueror— 
King Richard—King John—many medieval 
kings used to fall into these rages. They are 


(Continued on page 497, Supplement.) 


Now 


A CHANCE FOR COLLEGE 
GRADUATES. 

LTHOUGH she may not have personal 
4\ interest in the matter, and it may not af 
fect her own life, it will doubtless affect her 
descendants’ lives, and every woman should 
know that the alumne of fourteen of the 
colleges built for and admitting women have 
founded a European fellowship. The wish 
to encourage advanced study has been long 
in mind. It has taken material expression 
in this fellowship for the use of woman grad 
uates. It is not enough at this day that a 
woman can go to college, and go through 


college, and graduate with high honors. Her 
opportunities should not end there. If she 


looks forward to a life of any sort of investi 
gation, or to any scientific or literary voca- 
tion, they should go as far as science and 
knowledge have gone. Every source of in 
formation should be open to her, and every 
means at her command, if she is to be as 
well equipped as her brother. To send a 
woman forth to work in competition with 
men with a training not the equivalent of 
that of men, is like expecting a surgeon to 
do his work with a single pair of forceps, a 
knife, and saw, or a carpenter to build with 
a kit half filled with tools. This fellowship 
is of five hundred dollars every year, and it 
is to be given to a young woman—a graduate 
of not more than five years’ standing is pre 
ferred—who wishes to carry on her studies 
in a foreign country. It will be given for 
one year, but the term may be extended at 
the discretion of the committee who award 
the honor. But this candidate must give 
promise of distinction in the subject to which 
she wishes to devote herself. And she must 
have not only original wit, but previous good 
training. The other factors of which she 
must be possessed are energy and power of 
endurance, and the great good that gives these 
—health. Her physical well-being must have 
been carefully guarded. She must have eat- 
en well and slept well and exercised reason 
ably in pure air with healthful clothing, as 
well as have studied closely and understand 
ingly. Such will be an eligible candidate, 
one possessed of natural gifts and sound edu- 
cation—bringing out the faculties—and en 
ergetic health. 

To gain this apple a competitive examina 
tion will not be held. It will be bestowed 
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according to the evidence of the young wo- 
man’s ability and the promises of success 
she embodies. Her evidences that she is fit 
for its advantages will be her colleve diploma; 
credentials from those who know her and 
are competent to judge regarding her ability 
other credentials as to her health; a statement 
of what work she purposes to engage in after 
her return; and examples, in the form of pa- 
pers or articles, of the work she has already 
done, or accounts of what scientific work she 
has carried out. 

It has been deemed best not to give the 
fellowship to one who intends to follow any 





of the three learned professions, although 
such candidates would have a hearing. But 
it has seemed better to grant it, as notice 


above, to those who are expecting to teach 
in women’s colleges and schools, to follow 
independent investigation in scientific or 
study in lite rary lines, 

It is hoped that this first European fellow 
ship is but.the forerunner of others yet to be 
established by the alumn or kindred organ 
izations. So many colleges of the better 
grade are now open to women, and so many 
women are now ambitiously studying within 
their walls, that it is time—the higher educa 
tion having been popularly gained—to look 
to further advantages. That is the logical 
result of the first effort for high-schools seven- 
ty-five years ago. ‘‘Itis not to be wondered 


at,ma’am,” cried Sir Anthony Absolute. ‘All 
this is the natural consequence of teaching 
girls to read.” There will always be a cet 


tain ratio of women who prefer a life of in 
dependent investigation or study to marital 


liberty. To satisfy the cravings of such, these 
opportunities are builded. Formerly, in this 
country, they were condemned to keep 


‘‘dames’ schools”; to lose themselves in the 
ological quibbles, De Tocqueville says; to 
conceal their itching for pen and paper by se- 
cret scribbling in the closet; to cover up their 
bent for science, like the old lady astronomer 
in Salem, who would not let the children se« 
her instruments, and affected lace caps to 
soften the rigor mathemathics had given her 
countenance. The last two generations have 
been changing the old order. Now, rather 
than stifle the special aptitude which nature 
has given, we seek it out—but yet, alas! only 
among women within certain social limits— 
demand a general training, and then say, ‘‘ De 
vote yourself, if you will, to the increase of 
the talent God has given you.” And the re 
sult is the product of freedom always ant 
every where—sweeter and deeper natures and 
more complete works 
KATE STEPHENS. 


GODS PROVIDENCE. 

Ja ty tokne so helps the unfortunate to 
+ bear their burdens as a belief that those 
burdens are a part of the prov idence of the 
world, and come to them with purpose and 
design, and, although not easy to bear now, 
have a future benefit not only to themselves, 
but to the whole universe at large. This be 

lief begets a spirit of humility which in itself 
gives the strength to bear more than half of 
the hard load, for with its coming departs 
all that defiance, all that fighting with fate, 
which is as ust it is desperate. And 
with the willing spirit of humility comes 
also a capacity for reliance and trust, for de- 
pendence on supreme and fatherly care, that 
makes all pain seem lighter than it could 
seem otherwise, and that gives one all the 
satisfaction that the little child has when 
sobbing out its grief after any hurt upon a 
mother’s breast. It is a tremendous thing 
for one to possess this sense of the father 

hood and providence of the power that rules 
the universe; one who has it fully ceases to 
struggle, rests in the divine arms, and no 
matter what deprivation, effort, loss, or sor 
row comes, that person remains satisfied with 
the divine will, sees the sun behind the shad 
ow, feels that grief and trouble are tempo 
rary but better things are eternal, and finds 
it easier to endure with that help, as if one 
were carried over on strong wings. 

But one who does not possess this faith in 
God’s providence has the woes of the world, 
so far as they affect one’s self, to carry all 
alone, has to fight with the sun in the face, 
has a burden under which the giants of old 
would have staggered. The folly and futil 
ity of the effort are as certain as if one un- 
dertook to make a world one’s self, or to 
hold it in correlation with the other worlds. 
It ends either in a stony indifference that has 
its consequence in an equal indifference to 
pleasure and satisfaction, so that if one no 
longer suffers, neither does one any longer 
enjoy, or else in madness. The moment that 
the effort is surrendered comes peace, comes 
absolute abandonment of all one’s self-re 
liance and resistance, comes completest sur 
render to the all-surrounding power, in which 
alone is recompense for trouble or hope of 
relief. They that disbelieve in God's provi- 
dence are no wiser than they that believe in 
it, they themselves openly declare that they 
do not believe because they do not know, 
and meantime knowledge is wisdom, and 
they certainly are no happier. Thus it 
seems self-evident: that in the beginning of 
misfortune to be able to experience not only 
non-resistance and submission to fate, but 
acquiescence and loving trust, is the part of 
religion and duty, to be sure, but that it is 
also, in view of its capacity of producing 
comfort and happiness, the part of worldly 
wisdom also. 
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5, 1809 ’—in the same year, as the author observes, with his 
two devoted admirers, Mrs, Browning and Edgar A. Poe 
In the church-yard rises the father’s monument, in full 
view of the rectory. Of this burial spot the poet writes, 
when a few years later the family were forced to remove to 
a distant town: 


* Our father’s dust is left alone 
And silent under other snows; 
There in due time the woodbine blows, 
The violet comes, but we are gone.” 


The delicate descriptive word-painting of the poet lights 
up many a choice passage and localizes it for the reader. 
For example, here in the eighty-eighth section of ‘‘In 
Memoriam” one gets a passing glimpse of the pleasant 
home among the trees, which might be passed without no- 
tice. And farther on is the story of a sweet midsummer 
night in the old home, when brothers, sisters, and friends— 
Arthur Hallam, the sister's betrothed among them—lin- 
gered late on the lawn, in pleasant talk and song, until the 
dawn came upon them unawares. The ‘‘happy sister” 
years after, when to recall these days was her sad pleasure, 
relates that then, instead of going to bed, the young men 
started off for a long walk over the hills, and from this 
experience the closing lines of the section may have grown. 


* And, suck’d from out the distant gloom, 
A breeze began to tremble o’er 
The large leaves of the sycamore, 
And fluctuate all the still perfume, 


“ And gathering freshlier overhead, 
Rock’d the full-foliaged elms, and swung 
The heavy-folded rose, and flung 
The lilies to and fro, and said, 


***The dawn, the dawn,’ and died away; 
And East and West, without a breath, 
Mixt their dim lights, like life and death, 

To broaden into boundless day.” 


We may be sure that it was Tennyson himself who pro- 
posed the walk in the night, for of such midnight strolls 
he loved to dream and write. In cool lanes and under 
heavy-browed trees, in pale starlight or black skies, he 





“IN TENNYSON LAND.” 


yeas fragrance of the Lincolnshire woods, the 

voice of the wind and moan of the sea, pene- 
trate and interfuse the rich and various song of 
Tennyson, who keeps in his old age the charac- 
teristics which he learned when a boy. A glimpse 
of the woods and fields, the homes and haunts of 
the poet’s childhood, reveals the sources whence 
the melody first flowed, whence the music yet 
springs. 

No student of Tennyson can fail to be inter- 
ested in the birthplace and early school life of 
the poet. The old Somersby rectory, where he 
first saw the light, is a quaint, pleasant, ram- 
bling house, still with its steep tiled roof and its 
long-pointed stained-glass windows, which give 
it a ‘‘ picturesque, semi-ecclesiastical air,” quite 
befitting a rectory of the period. The old house 
was originally two separate buildings, which have 
for years been united, but its chief value to the 
poet and interest to his readers are in its sur- 
roundings. 

Here is the stout holly hedge planted by Ten- 
nyson’s father; the fine old chestnu-ttrees drop 
their fruit on the lawn as of old, when there 
were merry boys to gather it. Rich green trees 
cluster thickly in the surrounding landscape, 
and gentle streamlets glide through the quiet 
meadows, just as when their course was traced 
‘‘among the fern,” not far distant from garru- 
lous old Philip's farm. 
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* Poor Philip, of all his lavish waste of words 
Kemains the lean P. W. on his tomb.” § 
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The old Somersby church is near by, almost \ 


opposite the house, and in its register is the bap- 
tismal record of *‘ Alfred Tennyson, born August | 
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thus found food for his most poetic fancies, 
which he often wrought out in after-years, 


“ Imperfect, half-seen objects meet the sight, 
The other half our fancy must portray; 
A wan, dull sheet of swimming light 
Lies the broad lake: the moon conceals her ray, 
Sketched faintly by a pale and lurid gleam 
Shot through the glimmering clouds.” 
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So absorbing is Tennyson’s love of nature 
that he cannot write of a house without pictur- 
ing its outlook on the sea, or the beat of the 

yaves or sounds from the wood. Nothing in 
nature is too small for him to observe. He 
paints the heart of the snowdrop and the hoarse 
sea waves, the solemn midnight and the rosy 
dawn, with the same glowing pen, and the in- 
fluence of all these can be traced to his early 
Lincolnshire home ;—as in ‘‘ The Dying Swan,” 
most of whose figures came from this source: 


“ One willow over the river wept, 
And shook the wave as the wind did sigh; 
Above in the wind was the swailow, 
Chasing itself at its own wild will, 
And far through the marish green and still 
The tangled water-courses slept, 
Shot over with purple and green and yellow;” 
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And in the refrain to the ‘‘ Song”: 


*‘ Heavily hangs the broad sunflower 
Over its grave i’ the earth so chilly; 
Heavily hangs the hollyhock, 
Heavily hangs the tiger-lily.” 


In ‘‘The Princess” Tennyson draws this pic- 
ture of his mother: 
“One 
Not learned, save in gracious household ways, 
Not perfect, nay, but full of tender wants, 
No angel, but a dearer being, all dipt 
In angel instincts, breathing Paradise, 
Interpreter between the gods and men, 
Who looked all native to her place,” 


She is said to have possessed a poetical tem- 
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HOUSE, LOUTH. TENNYSON’S HOUSE AT MABLETHORPE (DESCRIBED IN THE “ODE TO MEMORY”). 





perament and emotional nature and good 
intellectual powers, a fine face and remark- 
ably luminous eyes. When the sons went 
to Louth to attend the famous grammar- 
school of that town, she also went that she 
might be near them, Louth being her native 
town. 

To this school young Alfred was sent at 
the early age of seven, remaining here for 
four years. His next older brother, Charles, 
was an attendant of the school at the same 
time. The two boys are described as tall, 
stalwart lads, taking no part in the sports of 
the play-ground, and displaying no particu- 
lar talent in the class-room. They were rath- 
er grave and reserved, and delighted in long 
walks together in the surrounding country. 
Their affection for each other made them 
inseparable. It was Charles who first dis- 
covered the younger brother’s talent from 
some lines written by him on a slate, when 
the two were staying at home from church 
alone. And it was he who always encour- 
aged the young poet to his best efforts. 

During the seven or eight years interven- 
ing between leaving the grammar-school and 
going to college, the boys appear to have led 
a very free and happy life. An old Somers- 
by resident says of them: ‘‘They were al 
ways running about from one place to an- 
other, and every one knew them and their 
Bohemian ways. They all wrote verses, they 
never had any pocket-money, they took long 
walks at night-time, and they were decided 
ly exclusive.” 

During these years preceding college, the 
book of Poems by Two Brothers was publish 
ed. Tradition says that Alfred was longing 


for a sight of the Lincolnshire churches, a 
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longing which ‘the eternal want of pence” 
prevented him from gratifying. An old ser- 
vant who knew his wish said: ‘‘ Why, Mas- 
ter Alfred, you are always writing poetry. 
Why don’t you sell it?” The boys gladly 
collected the best of their scribblings, and 
sent them by the hand of the old servant to 
Louth, where they were published in a small 
drab volume which sold for seven shillings. 

The manuscript of this first essay of Lord 
Tennyson is to be seen at Louth in the hands 
of a gentleman who purchased it of the pub- 
lisher. It consists of 177 small, closely writ- 
ten sheets, the penmanship being so fine and 
neat as to resemble Greek characters more 
than English, and in some instances both 
sides of the sheet are covered, doubtless from 
motives of economy. It is not remarkable 
for its neatness, good spelling, or punctua- 
tion, and there is positively nothing to iden- 
tify the poems of the Laureate. The influ- 
ence of Lincolnshire surroundings and the 
long country walks are plainly visible, and 
the boys have several times invented heart- 
rending sorrows and losses with which to 
inspire their verses. ; 

No name appears on the title-page of this 
book. It was the first intention of the bro- 
thers to use their own initials, but upon ma- 
ture deliberation they announced to the pub- 
lisher that as it was no part of their agree- 
ment to use the initials they had decided to 
erase them, ‘‘as they will not assist the sale 
of the book any more than if there were no 
signature at all,” and the publisher seems to 
have raised no objection to their decision. 
The lads received twenty pounds for their 
first venture,and no doubt made the coveted 
visit to Lincoln cathedral. It is interesting 
to note that Tennyson’s love of ecclesiastical 
architecture often appears in his poems. In 
verification of this, we find in this first book 
of poems: 
** Give me to wander at midnight alone, 

Through some august cathedral, where, from on 

The cold, clear moon, on the mosaic stone, 

Comes glancing in gay colors gloriously 

Through windows rich with glorious biazonry.” 


In ‘‘ The Gardener’s Daughter” he refers 
to ‘‘the windy clanging of the minster 
clock.” 

Separated from Tennyson's birth-place by 
a line of trees is the old manor-house of 
Somersby, where ‘‘The Northern Farmer,” 
John Baumber, is said to have lived. This 
old place must have furnished the inspira- 
tion, for if it be not the original of ‘‘ The 
Moated Grange,” one can easily imagine 
what a strong hold this gray, bleak old ruin 
must have gained on the sensitive imagina- 
tion of the young poet—almost the only ob- 
ject, aside from its natural beauties, which 
the small town afforded to feed the poet’s 
fancy. The walls are gray and damp; tan- 
gled creepers and dark mosses have over- 
grown the stones; desolation and decay are 
pictured in its crumbling towers. The pic- 
ture of sad Mariana would rise naturally 
from such a grim spot as this. 

But the livelier moods of the poet revelled 
in the fresh pastures and wide moorlands of 
the surrounding country. While walking 
along one of these quiet country lanes he 
composed his famous sea-lyric, ‘‘ Break, 
break, break.” We may even trace the 
trees in this vicinity, to which Tennyson so 
frequently alludes, as he wandered along the 
quiet roads of ‘‘ Tennyson Land.” ‘The 
windy, tall elm-tree”; the ‘‘ gouty oak”; the 
“perky larches and pine”; ‘‘on the sullen 
purple moor”; the avenue of ‘‘ sounding syc- 
amores”’; the spring foliage, ‘‘ new from its 
silken sheath”—these and scores of others 
might be quoted and traced to some particu- 
lar source in the Somersby home surround- 
ings. ‘‘May he not have been thinking of 
himself, when he wrote of Edwin Morris: 


* Poet-like he spoke: 
My love for Nature is as old as IL.” 


The road to Somersby has no pleasanter 
sight to the lover of Tennyson than the lit- 
tle brook, whose ‘‘tinkling fall” calls to 
mind its pretty story, as told by the poet. 
Listening to its song in the quiet of an early 
autumn day, as one stands on the old wooden 
bridge, all the musical sounds ascribed to it 
may be heard: 


**I chatter over stony ways 
In little sharps and trebles; 
I bubble into eddying bays, 
I babble on the pebbles.” 


Down below, the brook widens and turns a 
lazy mil!-wheel. An old mill gleans through 
the trees, and here no doubt lived ‘‘ Alice, 
the Miller’s Daughter.” 


“The sleepy pool above the dam, 
The pool beneath it never still, 
The meal-sacks on the whiten’d floor, 
The dark round of the dripping wheel, 
The very air abont the door 
Made misty with the floating meal.” 


All these come vividly to the reader's fancy 
as he looks down the stream. 

Of the three mills to be seen on the banks 
of the stream, Stockworth Mill is undoubt- 
edly that which inspired the poet, and was 
immortalized in the charming poem, which, 
by-the-bye, was the first which attracted the 
notice of the Queen, and so made the way 
for the Poet-Laureate. 

In Holywell Glen, a few rods beyond Som- 
ersby church, ‘‘a wild and beautiful spot,” 
where the poet often came in his youth, 
we discover the probable scene of “ Maud,” 
“The May-Queen,” ‘‘Lady Clara Vere de 
Vere,” ‘The Village Wife,” many portions 
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of ‘In Memoriam,” and scores of other 
poems are directly traceable for their inspi- 
ration to the old Lincolnshire home. For 
‘Locksley Hall” the student finds no exact 
counterpart, though there is much in the 
poet’s description to remind one of Langton 
Hall. It is a well-known fact that Tennyson 
has denied the existence of a ‘‘ Cousin Amy,” 
and it is more than probable that in the por- 
trayal of the old ‘‘ Hall” he drew from several 
pictures of old manorial homes, and that 
‘Locksley ” is a creation rather than a pho- 
tograph. 

None may know from the hand of Tenny- 
son himself the story of his early poet life, 
for he is, of all famous men, the most sensi- 
tive to any revelation of its beginnings to the 
public. Butastroll through Tennyson land 
would add this summer to the pleasure of 
any lover of the Laureate’s splendid verse. 

HELEN MARSHALL Nortu. 


A UNIQUE CHARACTER. 
BY MARIAN BRECK. 


\ ] E had taken a cottage for the summer in 

a small village on the south Jersey 
coast. The place originally was merely a 
fishing hamlet, the inhabitants being almost 
exclusively “longshore men and their fami- 
lies; but a party of summer tourists chanced 
one day to stumble upon it, and finding the 
air salubrious and the location inviting, they 
pitched their tents there for the remainder 
of the season. The next year three or four 
pretty cottages sprung up as if by magic, 
and it was our good fortune to secure one of 
them for the summer. 

The rusticity and seclusion of the place 
delighted us. John, whose pen has to earn 
our daily bread, was in a state of perpetual 
self-congratulation. To us both it was a gen- 
uine ‘‘ find,” this snug harbor, so quaint and 
primitive, with nothing to break the stillness 
but an occasional toot from a fishing steamer. 
But our paradise had one drawback: there 
was no church—services, when there was any 
one to officiate, being held in the school- 
house; and in less than a fortnight after we 
took possession of the cottage our cook pack- 
ed her trunk and departed, declaring that the 
place was ‘‘too haythenish for any respecta- 
ble person to live in.” 

In this emergency Ann Dorner was recom- 
mended to us. Her father, a ‘longshore- 
man—‘‘ honest as the day, and powerful re- 
ligious,” the neighbors told us—had brought 
up his family in a small cabin on the out- 
skirts of the village, and Ann had never been 
ten miles from home. She had a clean-look- 
ing, sensible face, with somewhat introspec- 
tive eyes; her hair, which was pale brown, 
was brushed smoothly back from her low 
straight forehead, and hung in a loose mass 
down her shoulders; while her gown—it was 
literally a gown, a sort of pre-Mother-Hub- 
bard affair—was a dark blue calico, hanging 
unbelted from the yoke, and neither shoe nor 
stocking graced her substantial feet. 

In every way she was so unlike the type 
of servant-girl to which we had been accus- 
tomed that I hesitated to engage her. But 
her honest, sensible face décided me. In 
time, no doubt, she could be persuaded to 
adopt a more civilized toilet. 

But Ann, who had beenbrought up a 
Methodist of the Methodists of the ‘‘old 
school,” had the courage of her convictions, 
and her ideas on dress were as fixed as the 
laws of the Medes and Persians. Like the 
Goddess of Liberty, she had but one style of 
costume, and she wore it on all occasions; 
even on Sunday she refused to put on shoes 
and stockings. In vain we argued with her 
on the impropriety of going barefooted to 
church. Ann’s firmness remained unshaken. 
At first I thought it was downright obsti- 
nacy; but that was before I knew Ann. In 
time I found that her rigid views concerning 
dress were rooted in a religious conscien- 
tiousness as sensitive and as narrow as that 
of John Ward. 

“*T’ve got shoes an’ stockin’s, ma’am,”’ she 
said, in answer to my offer to advance the 
money for the purchase of these articles; 
‘*but maybe some other folks haven't, an’ I 
don't think I’ve got a right to dress any bet- 
ter than the poorest person in the place can 
afford to, cause if I did, ma’am—don’t you 
see?—they might be discouraged, an’ say they 
wouldn't go to meetin’ unless they could 
dress as good as Ann Dorner.” 

But having learned on careful inquiry that 
there was no one in the village so poor as to 
be obliged to go barefooted, we at last per- 
suaded her to put on shoes. After a time 
she consented, too, to gather her flowing 
mane into a braid, and encouraged by these 
concessions, I ventured to suggest a change 
in her head-gear. Ann took off her calico 
sun-bonnet and surveyed it critically. 

‘*It ain’t handsome, that’s a fact,” she ad- 
mitted; ‘‘ but if I ain’t too proud to wear it, 
ma’am, I don’t think you’d ought to mind. 
It’s clean an’ whole, an’ it’s as good as any- 
thing ole Mis’ Carson can afford to wear.” 

At last, however, she promised that if I 
would make her a perfectly plain black bon- 
net, she would wear it on Sundays. 

Ruching was being worn for face trim- 
ming at the time, and having covered a close- 
fitting frame with black silk, and added a 
few loops of black ribbon, I ventured to put 
here and there in the ruche a tiny knot of 
narrow lavender velvet. Ann looked really 
pleased when she tried it on, and the next 
morning, catching a glimpse of her as she 
went out of the gate wearing the new bonnet, 


I quite congratulated myself on my success; 
but a few moments later, having occasion to 
go to the kitchen pantry, I found, laid care- 
fully together, not only the knots of lavender 
velvet, but every loop and bow that had dec- 
orated the outside of the bonnet. ‘Plain as I 
had thought it, she had divested‘it of every- 
thing except the ribbons that served for 
strings. 

“Tt looked very nice, ma’am,” she said, 
when I remonstrated with her, *‘ but it was 
‘most too gay for a professor.” And no 
amount of persuasion could induce her to 
have the trimmings put on again. 

Her zeal for plainness did not confine it- 
self to her own apparel. 

‘*T rather think, ma’am, I'll have to get 
somebody else to do the fine ironin’,” she said 
to me on Monday. 

“But why, Ann?” I asked, in surprise. 
‘There are very few starched pieces.” 

“Yes, ’m, I know it,” said Ann; ‘but 
they’re trimmed, an’ as I don’t believe in 
folks wearin’ trimmed things, I don’t think it 
would be right for me to do ’em up for’em.” 

‘**But don’t you think, Ann,” I said, ‘‘ that 
a little trimming makes a pretty finish to a 
garment?” 
~ “Oh, it’s nice enough to look at, ma’am; I 
don’t deny that, but it’s all ‘pride o’ the eye 
an’ lust o’ the flesh,’ an’ I don’t think pro- 
fessors ought to indulge in such things. If 
everybody lived up to the Bible, ma’am, even 
the preachers wouldn’t wear starched buz- 
soms.” 

And so rigid was she on this point, and so 
illogical as well, that every week she insisted 
on paying a woman out of her own wages 
to iron John’s shirts and collars, and all the 
trimmed underwear. 

One day, when I was making a dessert, she 
suddenly asked, ‘‘ Don’t you think, ma’am, 
itd be nice if people could live now as they 
did in Bible times?” 

“In what way, Ann?” I inquired. 

‘““Why, don’t you know, ma’am, in those 
days they lived mostly on bread an’ fish? 
It was bread an’ fish that the Lord gave the 
multitude to eat in the wilderness, an’ bread 
an’ fish that He gave the disciples when He 
cooked breakfas’ for ’em on the shore.” 

‘*But fish doesn’t agree with every one, 
Ann,” I argued; ‘‘and in inland places fish 
is not always to be had.” 

‘Well, I don’t s’pose it makes much dif- 
ference, ma’am, whether it’s bread an’ fish or 
bread an’ meat; but it seems to me that in 
eatin’, the same as in dressin’, people ought 
to be plain.” 

Yet she showed no disposition to shirk 
work. She took genuine pride in her bread 
and biscuit, and her passion for cleanliness 
made it a hard matter to keep her supplied 
with scrub cloths. 

Having noticed that she seemed fond of 
reading, I one day offered her a story-book. 
She took it eagerly, but before she had read 
a dozen pages she came to me with a grave 
face. 

“Ts this a true story, ma’am?” she asked. 

“‘T can’t say, Ann. It’s very true to life, 
I think; but no doubt some parts of it are 
made up.” 

“Then I guess I don’t care to read it, 
ma’am,” she said, putting it back in its place. 
“Tt ain’t worth while spendin’ one’s time 
readin’ made-up things. When I read, I like 
to know that I’m readin’ what’s true.” And 
shortly afterward I found her seated on the 
wood-pile, absorbed in her Bible. 

She had a genuine reverence for scholar- 
ship, and took at first much interest in John’s 
work as a writer. But one morning, when 
John had been reading to me a story that he 
had just finished, Ann, who once or twice 
during the reading had had occasion to pass 
through the room, asked, with a puzzled look 
on her face, ‘‘ What does Mr. John write 
about, ma’am ?” 

“Oh, sometimes one thing, and sometimes 
another,” I said. ‘‘He writes mostly sto- 
ries.” 

‘True ones, ma’am?” 

“‘True in some respects, Ann; but he 
makes them up largely out of his own im- 
agination.” 

Ann sighed, like one troubled in spirit. 
“‘T don’t see, ma’am, how he can make it 
seem right,” she said, turning away, with 
disapproval written on every feature; and 
from that day it was very evident that John 
had fallen from the high place that he had 
hitherto held in the estimation of this honest 
soul. 

During the summer a cousin from the city 
came to visit us. She was a dainty little 
lady, and her soft voice and pleasant ways 
soon won Ann’s heart. She was just recov- 
ering from a severe illness, and for several 
days after her arrival she wore a close-fitting 
princesse wrapper of some soft gray woollen 
goods, with no trimming except a double row 
of smoked pearl buttons down the front. The 
perfect plainness of the garment attracted 
Ann at once, and it was good to see the ad- 
miration with which she watched the slight 
trim figure. 

But on Sunday Helen came down wearing 
a white muslin. For the style of dress then 
in vogue nothing could have been more sim 
ple; but the deep ruffle that bordered the 
skirt made Ann look at her askance. 

‘*Is Miss Helen a professor, ma’am?” she 
asked that afternoon as Helen, under the 
shade of a blue parasol, took John’s arm for 
a stroll on the beach. 

“Yes,” I said; “she is a member of Dr. 
——’s church, and teaches in the Sunday- 
school.” 
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‘* And yet,” said Ann, slowly, ‘‘ she wears 
flounces !” 

It was very seldom that Ann asked for ‘‘a 
day out.” Her father and mother were dead, 
and she had few acquaintances that she cared 
to visit; but she never seemed to feel the 
lack of companionship. If she chanced to 
have a few spare moments in the morning 
she was usually to be found seated on the 
wood-pile, engaged either with her knitting- 
work or in reading her Bible, choosing that 
prosaic spot evidently for the sake of being 
near the kitchen; but her favorite resort in 
fair weather, when work was over for the 
afternoon, was Owl Rock, an isolated bowl- 
der just outside the garden fence, the garden 
sloping almost to the water’s edge. It was 
a pleasant place to sit on a summer day, 
for a wide-branched brook willow overshad- 
owed it, and at high tide the waves rippled 
across the shingles at its base, while in the 
distance could be seen the passing ships and 
steamers. 

Ann was so plain and practical that we 
wondered at her fondness for this romantic 
outlook, but a neighbor one day gave us a 
possible clew to the mystery. 

‘*A good girl, but a little queer,” he said, 
tapping his forehead. ‘Her young man 
went off to sea two or three years ago, an’ 
‘ain’t never been heard from.” 

‘“To think of Ann Dorner’s having loved 
and lost!” I said to John. ‘‘ The last person 
in the world that one would associate with a 
love affair.” 

“Tt only proves,” replied John, ‘‘ that the 
humblest lives may have their romances and 
—their tragedies.” 

Whatever the motive was that took Ann 
so often to Owl Rock, whether she went to 
watch for the return of her lover, or merely 
to read and meditate, promptly, as a rule, at 
five o’clock she came back to the kitchen to 
prepare supper. But one afternoon, for the 
first time, she was a little late; and I was on 
the point of starting out to call her, when I 
saw her coming through the garden, attend- 
ed by a broad -shouldered, sturdy - looking 
young fellow, whose rolling gait at once re- 
vealed the fact that he was a sailor. 

It was easy to see that Ann was happy, 
and suddenly I made the discovery that she 
was something more than pretty. In place 
of her sun-bonnet she wore a three-cornered 
handkerchief tied under herchin. The wind 
had roughened the hair about her forehead, 
and her cheeks seemed to have caught their 
color from the red glow in the west. She 
carried her Bible in her hand, and with her 
shining face she looked at the moment, in 
her prim dark gown, like a sort of transfig 
ured nun, 

When they reached the door-step the young 
man said good-night, and hurried back to the 
beach. 

“It's Jason, ma’am,” Ann explained, as 
she came into the house. ‘‘I hadn’t seen 
him for ’most three years, an’ that’s what 
made me late. We used to be friends,” she 
added, shyly. 

Nearly every afternoon for the next fort- 
night Jason joined her at Owl Rock. Evi- 
dently they found enough to talk about, and 
sometimes the young man, who at five o’clock 
always came with her up the garden path, 
lingered for a farewell word at the kitchen 
door. 

Ann during these days went about her 
work with a preoccupied air. 

‘*Did you ever think, ma’am,” she asked 
one morning, as she was dusting the dining- 
room, ‘‘that you'd like to be a missionary?” 

I confessed to having had in my younger 
days a vague aspiration in that direction. 

**Oh, I think it would be beautiful!” said 
the girl. ‘‘Jason’s been tellin’ me about an 
island he’s been to; they were shipwrecked 
there; that’s why he was gone so long, an’ 
the people are all heathen. I told Jason it 
was a shame somebody didn’t go out there 
an’ teach ’em. Do you s’pose a sailor’s wife 
would have any chance to do that sort of 
work, ma’am? You know sometimes the 
ships stop there for water.” 

Before I could answer her, John called to 
me from his sanctum,and the subject did 
not come up again, but guessing the trend of 
Ann’s thoughts, I began to school myself to 
the thought of losing her. 

A day or two later, however, the girl came 
back from Owl Rock alone. 

‘‘He’s gone, ma’am,” she announced, 
gravely. 

“Gone!” Tcried. ‘ Why, Ann, I thought 
you were going to marry him.” 

Ann shook her head. ‘‘No,’m; I can't. 
He’s too worldly-minded. He smokes, an’ 
always when he’s ashore he wants to wear— 
starched buzsoms.” 

“ But what of that, Ann, if you love him?” 
I said, 

Ann’s chin began to quiver; it was a pret- 
ty, sensitive chin. ‘‘That’s just it, ma’am; 
I love him too well,” she said, brokenly. ‘I 
don’t dare. I’m afraid he’d be a stumblin’- 
block to me.” 

There was nothing more to be said. Jason 
had sailed that afternoon; and there the mat- 
ter rested. 

We had expected to go back to town in 
the fall, but John became so infatuated with 
this ‘‘calm retreat” that we decided to take 
the house for another year, and to our su- 
preme satisfaction Ann agreed to remain 
with us. 

Meanwhile Cousin Helen had made us an- 
other visit, and Ann, though she still grieved 
that any one so good and lovable as Miss 
Helen should be guilty of wearing flounces, 
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became again her ardent admirer. In fact, 
so great was Helen’s influence over her that 
she eventually prevailed upon her to wear a 
white apron and a linen collar. The im- 
provement made in her appearance by these 
simple adjuncts was a delight to the eye, and 
though at first she wore them, evide ntly un- 
der protest, regarding them still as ‘‘ vanities 
of the world,” her love for Helen finally con- 
quered all scruples, and the apron and collar 
same to be regarded as an indispensable part 
of her toilette. 

Jason had gone on a ten months’ cruise, 
and as the time drew near for the ship’s re- 
turn, Ann grew restless and absent-minded. 
She went oftener to Ow! Rock, and more 
than once she became so absorbed in watch- 
ing the far-off sails as to forget when five 
o'clock came. Sometimes she would wander 
back to the rock after tea, and sit there dur- 
ing the twilight. 

This went on for several weeks, and then 
one morning she blushingly informed me 
that Jason was home again. 

‘*But you ought not to let him keep on 
coming to see you, Ann,’ I said, ‘‘if you are 
not going to marry him.” 

‘But perhaps I can do him some good, 
ma'am,” said the girl, gravely. ‘* He hasn’t 
any folks of his own n, you know, to help him.’ 

Poor deluded Ann! A week or two later, 
with much hesitation and embarrassment, she 
succeeded in telling me that she had renewed 
her promise to Jason. 

‘* And you are really going to marry him, 
Ann?” I exclaimed, sorry chiefly on my own 
account, 

‘* Well, you see, ma’am, he’s agreed to give 
up smokin’, an’—an’—” 

‘And starched bosoms ?” 
add, hoping to help her out. 

‘Well, no,’m,” said Ann, in a wavering 
voice. ‘‘ Maybe I’ve been too yieldin’, but 
seein’ I’ve taken to wearin’ starched collars, 
it don’t seem more’n fair for me to give in to 
his wearin’ starched buzsoms.” : 

Consequently a few weeks later we lost 
our faithful Ann. 


I ventured to 


THREE MEALS A DAY. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 


X.—FAMILY BREAKFASTS FOR 
WINTER. 
A WORD may be said here anent the 

[\. cooking of porridges. There are as 
many theories about this apparently simple 
affair as there are denominational differences 
in theological circles. One house -keeper 
soaks the oatmeal overnight; another puts it 
on when the fire is made; another fifteen 
minutes before breakfast. Mrs. A. soaks hers 
in cold water, Mrs. B. uses boiling, while 
Mrs, C. inclines to having the water just hot. 
One stirs the porridge frequently; another 
says it is ruined if touched with a spoon. 

As general principles, one may say that 
oatmeal is never the worse for a soaking, al 
though some varieties need it less than others; 
that unless carefully and evenly cooked it is 
apt to become lumpy without stirring or 
beating; and that the degree of stiffness to 
which if should be brought must depe ond 
upon the taste of those who are to eat it. 


1. 
Oranges. 
Graham Mush. 
Sausage Rolls. Rye Muffins 
Baked Potatoes. 
Tea. Coffee. 

Sausage Rolls.—Make a good pastry by 
chopping into two cups of flour four table- 
spoonfuls of butter, making this to a paste 
with half a cup of ice-water, and rolling out 
three times. Have the ingredients and uten- 
sils very cold, and handle the paste as little 
and as lightly as possible. Cut the pastry 
with a sharp knife into strips about three 
inches square. On one of these lay cooked 
and minced sausage-meat, and cover it with 
another square of the same size. Pinch the 
edges together, and bake in a moderate oven. 
Proceed thus until all the materials are used. 

Rye Mufins.—One cup white flour, 2 cups 
rye flour, 2 eggs, 2 teaspoonfuls baking-pow- 
der, 1 table spoonful butter, 1 table-spoonful 
sugar, salt-spoonful salt, milk enough for stiff 
batter, Beat well, and bake in muffin tins 

2 
Mandarins. 
Boiled Hominy. 
Pork Tenderloins Apple Sauce. 
Crumpets 
Coffee. Cocoa, 

Crumpets.—Two cups milk, 3 cups flour, 
3 table-spoonfuls butter, salt-spoonful salt, 
half yeast cake dissolved in warm water. 
Warm the milk; beat in the salted flour, the 
melted butter, and the yeast. Let this sponge 
stand in a warm place until light. Bake in 
greased muffin rings on a hot griddle, or in 
patty pans in the oven. In either case fill 
the pans or rings only half full, as the crum- 
pets will rise in baking. 

Oatmeal. 
Veal Croquettes. Stewed Potatoes. 
Sour-milk Maffins. 
Stewed Prunes. _ 
Tea. Coffee. 

Veal Croquettes.—One cup cold veal, minced 
fine; tiny bit of onion, scalded and chopped; 
half teaspoonful parsley; 1 cup milk, or half 
milk, half soup stock; 1 table-spoonful flour; 
1 table-spoonful butter; pepper and salt to 
taste; 1 egg. Cook the butter and flour to- 
gether until they bubble; pour the milk or 
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milk and stock on them, and stir until they 
thicken. Remove from the fire, and pour 
upon a beaten egg; then stir in the meat, 
seasoned with the onion, parsley, pepper, and 
salt. Set this aside until cold enough to 
handle, then form into croquettes between 
the floured hands. Roll in egg, and then in 
fine cracker crumbs, and drop into boiling 
lard. They are better prepared an hour be- 
fore frying. 

In making veal croquettes, oyster liquor 
may be used in place of the stock, and a few 
oysters chopped with the veal will improve 
the flavor. 

Sour-milk Muffins.—One egg, 2 cups sour 
milk, half teaspoonful salt, half _teaspoon- 
ful soda dissolved in hot water; flour to 
make a stiff batter. Beat hard, and bake 
quickly. 

4. 
Bananas. 
Wheat Flakes 
Apples and Bacon. Loaf Corn Bread. 
Saratoga Potatoes, 
Tea. Coffee. 

Apples and Bacon.—F ry thin slices of ba- 
con crisp in its own fat. Take wp the bacon 
and keep hot while you fry in the fai left in 
the pan apples sliced across and cored, but 
not peeled. Arrange the apples in the cen- 
tre of the dish, the bacon around the sides. 

Loaf Corn Bread.—T wo eggs, 2 cups milk, 
2 cups corn meal, 1 cup flour, 1 table-spoon- 
ful lard, 1 table-spoonful sugar, 2 teaspoon- 
fuls baking-powder, salt-spoonful salt. Beat 
the eggs light, add the melted lard, the milk, 
the flour, and meal, sifted with the baking- 
powder and salt, and beat very hard. Bake 
in a round tin, one with a tube in the mid- 
dle, if you have it. 





Cerealine. 
Broiled Salt Mackerel @ /a Maitre d’ Hotel. 
Stewed Potatoes. Risen Muffins. 
Tea Cocoa, 





Broiled Salt Mackerel a la Maitre d Hotel.— 
Soak the mackerel overnight. In the morn- 
ing wipe it dry, broil, lay on a hot dish, and 
anoint plentifully with maitre d’hitel butter, 
made by directions given in the preceding 
chapter. 

Risen Muffins.—Two cups milk, 2 eggs, 1 
table-spoonful lard, 1 table-spoonful sugar, 
salt-spoonful salt, half yeast cake dissolved 
in a little warm water, flour enough for bat 


ter. Set a sponge of all the ingredients ex- 
cept the eggs to rise overnight. In the 
morning beat these light, add them to the 
batter, and bake the muffins in tins in a 


quick oven. 
6 
Wheat Germ Meal Porridge 
Broiled Ham. Canned Pea Pancakes. 
Buttered Toast. 
Baked Apples 


Cocoa, 


Canned Pea Pancakes. —One can green 
pease, 1 egg, 1 cup milk, 2 teaspoonfuls melt- 
ed butter, half cupful flour, half teaspoon- 
ful baking-powder, salt to taste. Open the 
can several hours before it is to be used, and 
drain off the liquor. Rinse the pease in cold 


Coffee. 


water. Mash them with the back of a 
spoon, and mix with them the butter and 
salt. Make a batter of the egg, the milk, and 


the flour, with the baking-powder. Add the 
pease, beat well, and bake on a griddle. 


‘ 
Tangerines. 
Rice Porridge. 
Moulded Eggs. Ham Toast 
Baked Potatoes. 


Tea. Coffee. 


Moulded Eggs.—On the bottom of well- 
buttered patty pans with straight sides 
sprinkle finely minced parsley and a little 
pepper and salt. Break an egg into each 
pan, set them in a large pan filled with boil- 
ing water, and bake until set. Turn out on 
a flat dish, and pour a white sauce over 
them. 

Ham Toast.—To every cupful of chopped 
cold boiled ham put a half teaspoonful of 
made mustard, as much butter, and a little 
Worcestershire sauce. Trim the crust from 
slices of bread, toast and butter them, and 
spread them with the chopped ham. 


8. 
Bananas. 
Oatmeal 
Broiled Smoked Salmon. Breakfast Biscuit. 
Savory Potatoes. 


Cocoa, Coftee. 


Breakfast Biseuit.—Two cups milk, half 
cake yeast dissolved in warm water, 2 tea- 
spoonfuls white sugar, 2 table-spoonfuls lard, 
1 table-spoonful butter, salt-spoonful salt, 
flour for soft dough. Warm the milk, melt 
the shortening, and set the sponge overnight. 
The next morning roll into a sheet, cut out 
with a biscuit cutter, let them rise twenty 
minutes in the pan, and bake. 

Savory Potatoes.—Two cupfuls cold pota- 
toes sliced, half cup gravy, quarter of an on- 
ion sliced. Heat the gravy in a frying-pan 
with the onion, add the potatoes, and leave 
them until they are brown, stirring often. 
Serve potatoes and gravy together. 

9. 
Oranges. 
Cracked Wheat 
Lyonnaise Tripe. Boiled Potatoes. 
—— and-milk Cakes. 
Nea. Cocoa. 


Lyonnaise Tripe.—One pound tripe boiled, 
1 onion, 1 table-spoonful butter, 1 cupful stew- 
ed tomatoes, pepper and salt. Brown the 
ovion in the butter, add the trine. eut into 
neat pieces, add the seasoning. Brown light- 


ly, add the tomatoes, and when these are 
hot, serve. 

Bread-and-milk Cakes.—One cup fine bread 
crumbs, 2 cups milk, 1 egg, 2 teaspoonfuls 
melted butter, salt - spoonful salt, 2 table- 
spoonfuls tlour. Soak the crumbs in the 
milk ten minutes; beat in the whipped egg, 
the butter, the salt, and the flour. Bake ona 
well-greased griddle. 


10. 
Apples. 
Graham Flakes. 
Fried Scollops. Light Loaf. 
Hashed Potatoes. 
Tea. Coffee. 

Fried Scollops.—Stew the scollops five min- 
utes in their own liquor. Take out, drain, and 
roll first in egg, then in fine cracker crumbs. 
Fry to a light brown in deep fat, lay on a 
sheet of brown paper in a hot colander, and 
serve on a small napkin laid on a heated dish. 

Light Loaf.—One cup milk, 1 table-spoon- 
ful sugar, 1 table-spoonful butter, 2 eggs, 2 
cups flour, 2 te: ispoonfuls baking-powder, 
salt- spoonful salt. Beat the eggs light; add 
the butter, melted, the sugar, salt, milk, and, 
last, the flour sifted with the baking-powder. 
Bake in one loaf, and serve hot. 

Hashed Potatoes.—Chop cold potatoes fine, 
have ready in a pan a table-spoonful of ba- 
con dripping made very hot, stir into this two 
cupfuls of the potatoes, and toss about until 
well browned. 


A POOR POLICY. 


NDERRATING is not a very success- 

ful process. Those people who are all 
the time underrating themselves and their 
own achievements and opportunities are very 
soon taken at their own valuation, and in- 
stead of exciting pity or any opposition of 
disbelief, the operation reacts injuriously, 
and it is reasoned that they never did have 
any opportunities, and so really are all they 
say — uncultivated, unskilled, unable, what 
not, and not worth consideration. But when, 
instead of themselves, they underrate others, 
it just as frequently happens that quite the 
contrary feeling is evoked, for the hearer’s 
sense of justice acts for the absent party, 
and defeats the intention of the speaker. To 
be perpetually finding fault is not only to 
make one’s self odious, but is justifying 
others in finding excuse for the fault, and 
claiming for it a side that leans to virtue. 
Nowhere is this underrating and fault-finding 
so pernicious as when it is uttered concern- 
ing another’s religious belief—an affair that 
is between the individual and the mysterious 
powers that make for righteousness, an affair 
where positive knowledge of the right or 
wrong is so difficult for outsiders to have as to 
be unlikely to be in the possession of the per- 
son capable of uttering the underrating judg- 
ment, which judgment, if sneeringly express- 
ed, is only the mark of inherent vulgarity 
and acquired brutality. In such matters si- 
lence better becomes us all than vociferation, 
unless it is an affair requiring the condemna- 
tion due to the plague-spot which is on a 
larger line than any concern about sect or 
denomination, fashionable church “er com- 
mon chapel. 


THE ARISTOCRACY OF 
REPUBLICANISM. 


— is acertain paradox expressed in the 
phrase? Yes; but one does not object to 
paradox when it is made by such a combina- 
tion: Aristocracy—Republicanism. It is the 
few, the aristocracy, who make a republic 
possible, practicable. It is the element that 
the term suggests in its purest sense that 
makes it possible, without disaster, for a vast 
people to have a hand in the laws that gov- 
ern them. They have a hand in it; that is 
all. They neither control nor have the 
smallest chance of controlling. The multi- 
tude are treated as a lot of unruly, irrespon- 
sible schoolchildren. The country is the 
educational institution, the aristocrats the 
professors. It is not the apparently active 
man or woman ‘‘who has a hand in it,” 
not necessarily the prominent politician—of 
course we do not refer to the statesman; when 
we find a statesman, we generally find an ar- 
istocrat—who controls. He is an instrument 
not of the people, but of the aristocrat. He 
may not know it; the people should not be 
allowed to know it. The apparently active 
men and women are not generally the aris- 
tocrats, and yet it is the little aristocratic 
handful who are carrying the interests of the 
country about with them in merely the pock- 
ets of their minds, perhaps. It is the little 
crowd of men and women who are in the 
background—the true aristocrat is always 

there; he cannot endure the dust of the road; 

he takes to the woods, as it were. We speak 
of the temperamental aristocrat, of course. 
It is this kind of an aristocracy which gov- 
erns the republic; these who are the think- 
ers, not the contrivers nor intriguers. These 
are they who leaven the great mass to be gov- 
erned. The prominently active man is the 
medium. He contrives, intrigues to carry 
out the will of this quiet one who thinks— 
this aristocrat. 

He may not knowit. He probably thinks, 
as he is trying to make the multitude think, 
in order to carry out his plans, that the 
ideas are his; that they originated with him. 
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That is a part of the aristocrats’ plan. The 
medium they employ, unconsciously to him 
self, perhaps, is a child like the rest, only by 
nature is more responsible—the head of the 
class, circumstances having placed him there. 
It is the thoughtful man, who is never heard 
of, perhaps, who has the interests of a coun- 
try in his power. 

The aristocrat by nature being the natural 
superior of the multitude of plebeians, his is 
the very refinement of power. His least 
word or demonstration influences the mass. 
Yes, even his least thought, unconsciously to 
himself. His thought power is so delicately 
strong that it creates an atmosphere about 
him that others absorb without the power to 
escape it. 

It is this one who governs; this one who 
should govern, for such a one cannot be 
unless his least instinct be great and bene- 
ficial. The aristocrat is serene, continuing 
his work as he always will, as he always 
should. There is never a time when the vast 
bulk of ignorance and lawlessness will sway 
the interests of themselves and others. A 
handful of brains will hold ten thousand in 
check. The ten thousand will never under- 
stand that it is an act of humanity to keep 
them in check; that it is charity, generosity, 
mercy on the part of the few thinkers. The 
thinkers do not expect them to—they are 
children. Did they understand it (as one 
now and then does), they would at once be- 
come of the aristocracy. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

M. A.—Read about white wool dresses in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 21. Do not use black for trim- 
ming white wool, thongh black lace is used on white 
India silks. Gold and silver braiding, embroidery, 
and galloon are much used for trimming white wool 
dresses. 

Grace B.—Make your plaid écrn wool like the trav- 
elling dresses described in New York Fashions of Ba- 
zar No, 22, using the velvet for the 
and as a piping fold above a false turned up on 
the outside of the foot of the skirt. Plaids may be 
made either bias or straight. Irish lace will trim the 
silk stylishly. 

L. M.—The broad-brimmed hat will be more suitable 
than a bonnet at a garden party. It is a matter of 
choice about the gloves; the hostess will not display 
bad taste if she does not wear them. 

M. L. C.—Get a dark lace straw hat for your little 
girl, and trim it with a wreath of flowers, or with very 
large long bows set far forward on the brim. Make 
her gingham dresses with high-necked belted waist, 
full sleeves, and gathered skirt, with some embroidery 
for the collar and cuffs, and a belt of insertion. White 
nainsook guimpes and low-necked full waists are also 
pretty for her gingham dresses, 

Prreiyexen.—Get black figured net and make it over 
satin merveillcux without other lining. Have apointed 
bodice with full sleeves and full straight skirt. Use 


collar and cuffs, 


hem 





rosettes of satin ribbon like those on a gown on page 
392 of Bazar No. 20, 

A Rraper.—The eldest sister’s calling cards should 
have Miss Smith engraved,upon them; her younger 
sister’s cards should be marked Miss Annie Smith, 

M. E. A.—A beige-colored tweed or homespun trav- 
elling dress made in tailor fashion will be suitable for 
you. See descriptions in Bazar No. 22. Atthechurch 
the ushers and bridemaids precede the bride, who en- 
ters with her father; the and best man await 
her at the altar. The bride and groom leave the churck 
first, and receive their friends in the 
There is nothing especially new to be said about church 
weddings. 

Pag.—Miss Grace Furniss, the author of “ A Box of 
Monkeys,” has written another play, similar in length 
and merit, called ‘‘ A Veneered Savage.” It was pub- 
lished in Bazar No. 25, of Vol. XXI., which will be 
sent you on receipt of 10 cents. 

New Svssoriser.—Get fine-striped Scotch flannel 
for your baby’s cloak, either brown or blue with white 
stripes, and make a cape coat, long enough to touch 
the floor when the child stands. Have a round waist 
with pleated skirt, fall bishop sleeves, and deep cn 
collar. Trim with ribbon around the collar, 
and waist, letting it end in two rosettes on the back 
The bamboo portiéres will answer your purpose, 

Quiz —At an afternoon wedding at home the groom 
should wear a black Cheviot frock-coat, vest of the 
same, white crape necktie, and grayish trousers. The 
bride wears her wedding ring on the third finger of 
her left hand, guarded by the engagement ring she 
wore before her wedding. 


groom 


bride’s home. 














pe 
wrists, 


The inscription in the wed- 
ding ring is usually the date of the wedding, and the 
initials of the bride as A. B. to C. C., June 
20, 1890. 


and groom, 
Sunsortser.—A black lace dress is still one of the 
most useful in a lady’s summer wardrobe. 

C. E. E.—Instead of “‘ knee pants,” say short 
sers, or knee pantaloons, or else knee-breeches 
your knife and fork side by side on your plate when 
you are dove with them. Drink tea or coffee either 
way—from either cup or spoon. 

Miss A. MoKay.—Your tan material is still used 
Make it by descriptions of tailor-made travelling 
gowns in New York Fashions of Bazar No, 22. Make 
a straight round skirt of your flowered bengaline, with 
full pointed bodice of green India silk, with lace jabot 
and green ribbon trimming. Lawn is again in fashion. 
Pure white is most worn. A fitted black peau de soie 
waist trimmed with gold galloon, or any pretty colored 
silk blouse waist, will be suitable with your black lace 
skirt. Use either tan cloth, or else black lace floun- 
cing for a cape to wear with various gowns. Make it 
with a pointed yoke, two gathered ruffles, and a high 
Medicis collar. Baste white corded-edged ribbon in 
the neck and sleeves of your dresses. A black silk 
parasol, with flame-colored or blue border, can be car- 
ried with most dresses. We do not publish addresses 
in this column. 

E. C. D.—If the gentleman’s class Has its graduating 
exercises in the evening, he should wear a dress suit; 
if in the afternoon, a black cut-away coat, white or 
black vest, colored trousers, and white crépe de Chine 
four-in-hand scarf 
—You will need half a dozen of each of the 
different pieces of under-clothing, a travelling dress, a 
foulard, a black net dress, and perhaps a pretty challi, 
with one or two wash dresses. Uf made at home, you 
can bave all these for the sum you expect to spend, 
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CuHaLur Dress with Si.K Bopice. 
For description see Supplement. 


WORKING-WOMEN IN 
VIENNA. 

N the most civilized and chiv- 

_ alrous country the position of 
a woman who is obliged to earn 
her own living is not an-enviable 
one, but in Vienna it is a serious 
misfortune, from the poorest bear- 
er of burdens to the educated gov- 
erness. 

Looking out into the dreary 
snow of the past winter upon a 
poor stooping drudge, aged before 
her time, trudging through the 
slush and mud in the middle of 
the street, with the reins of a well 
filled cart passed over her shoul- 
ders, and a melancholy dog in 
harness beside her, was not an 
agreeable sight to unaccustomed 
eyes; but it is one that is common 
enough in Austria. The shuffling 
gait, flat, unfeminine figure, and 
prematurely furrowed face are 
the natural results of bearing bur- 
dens fitted only for masculine 
shoulders. The Bitte, a great 
pannier-shaped basket laden with 
heavy merchandise, is strapped 
on the back and tugged along, 
with the figure bent almost dou- 
ble under its load; and so much 
a matter of course is this state of 
things that a bright, pretty girl 
face may sometimes be seen above 
the juggernaut of a basket, smil- 
ing and talking with a male com- 
panion, to whom it has evidently 
not occurred to relieve the owner 
of the face of her inappropriate 
burden. 

A trunk, which the humane 
spectator hopes is empty, is also 
mounted on a woman's back; and 
the sight of two young girls car- 
rying between them a good-sized 
chest that is evidently filled, and 
possibly the property of one of 
them on her way to ‘‘a place,” is 
made, still more pathetic by the 
frequent rests they are obliged to 
take while depositing their burden 
upon the pavement. 

Judging from such instances, 
woman is certainly regarded here 
as more useful than ornamental; 
but to see a delicate-looking gray- 
haired portress suffering from an 
incurable disease shovelling the 
snow from the sidewalk on a bit- 
terly cold morning is not calcu- 
lated to give one an appetite for 
breakfast. Poor woman! She 
was glad enough to take her hus- 
band's place when he died, and 
live on with her little family in 





they were entitled. 


would not have re- 
ceived a_ second 
glance had he en- 
countered them. 
Often, long after 
midnight, the sharp, 
far-resounding bell 
at the entrance is 
pulled again and 
again with impa- 
tient haste by late 
revellers, who care 
nothing for the dis- 
turbed slumbers of 
the uncomplaining 
portress, as well as 
of others not so 
uncomplaining, and 
the poor creature 
hurries up from her 
grewsome cellar 
lodging, which mer- 
ciful sleep has for 
the nonce trans- 
formed into a haven 
of rest, to receive 
perhaps a volley of 
abuse for her tardi- 
ness. Those who 
are comfortably en- 
sconced in warm 
beds rage inwardly 
at the noisy, clatter- 
ing steps that make 
themselves heard 
on the stone stair- 
case with a sublime 
disregard of the 
rights of others, 
while the portress 





proach of slumber. 
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the dark, damp, unwholesome cellar- 
rooms to which the wealthy and noble 
owner of the building consigned them, 
that he might receive so many extra 
florins a month for the floor to which 
He was too far 
away to be troubled by that racking 
cough; and those blue pinched faces 


returns to her poor room, only to be 
roused again, perhaps, on the reap- 
The wonder is 
that she does not drop down in har- _ sault. 
ness, and yield up what little life re- It is astonishing how much _ these 
hard-worked, under-fed, and ill-used wo- 
men will bear, and what wonderful pow- 
ers of vitality their wretched lives seem 


With the building season comes the 
painful sight of women mounting 
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Frock FOR GIRL FROM 7 TO 9 
YEARS OLD.—Back.—[For Front, 
see Front Page. ] 

For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. L, Figs, 1-12. 


that when he again feels disposed to 
spend four dollars for the gratification 
of his malice, there will be another as- 


ladders to the tops of high houses with tubs of 
mortar on their heads, one hand holding the tub 
in place, and steadying themselves on the ladder 
How they ever reach the dizzy 
height with their burdens, or even get down again 
safely without them, is a problem which the shud- 
dering novice is unable to solve, yet they are glad 
to*do it for the consideration of a few kreutzers 


aday. There is so little work 
to be divided among the army 
of workers, that none can af- 
ford to be fastidious about the 
thing to be done. 

One poor woman has for 
over thirty years managed to 
keep soul and body together 
as a newspaper carrier, begin- 
ning her labors at an hour in 
the morning that should be 
properly counted as night, and 
toiling up and down nine hun- 
dred and thirty flights of stairs 
daily. The ill-will of the Haus- 
meisters, or porters, for dis- 
turbing their slumbers is fre- 
quently expressed in uncom- 
plimentary language, and one 
brutal creature went so far in 
his rage as to knock the poor 
thing down and injure her 
quite seriously. When called 
up to the police court to answer 
for this outrage, the offender 
declared that, instead of 
knocking down the plaintiff, 
he only ‘“‘ sat her down,” as a 
gentle reproof for breaking in 
upon his morning 
nap. A verdict, 
however, was ren- 
dered against him, 
and he was sentenced 
to pay ten florins for 
the privilege of set- 
ting down a peaceful 
woman in his rough 
fashion. There is 
danger, however, 
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Home TorLerre.—({for description see Supplement.) 
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Frock FOR GirRL FROM 6 TO 8 YEARS 
oLD.—Back.—[See Fig. 5, Front Page, 


and Fig. 8, Page 484. ] 


For pattern and description see Supple- 


ment, No, IL, Figs. 13-17. 
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SKIRT FOR WALKING OR TRAVELLING 
Dress.—FRONT AND BACK. 
For diagram and description see Supplement. 


to develop. There has lately died 
in Vienna, at the age of a hundred 
and fourteen, a woman who be- 
came a widow in middle life, and 
supported her numerous family 
by trudging about in all weathers 
and under all circumstances with 
a Bitte filled with fruit and vege 
tables for sale, carrying her load 
on her back, and bending under 
its weight. She was a hundred 
and nine years old when she con- 
sulted a doctor for the first time, 
and this was on the occasion of 
falling down while helping her 
only remaining child with the 
washing, which she took in to 
supportthem both. The accident 
kept the aged woman in bed for 
a fortnight,and then she emerged 
apparently as good as new. 

This untoward happening 
proved the beginning of prosper- 
ity for the oldest inhabitant, as 
Vienna was suddenly roused to 
the fact that Magdalena Pruza, 
born in the last years of Maria 
Theresa’s reign, had lived under 
six different monarchs, and it 
would be worth while to see how 
much longer so patriarchal a life 
could be made to hold out. Mo- 
ney and provisions were shower- 
ed upon the two needy women, 
especially on the Christmas-Eve 
birthday of the venerable Mag- 
dalena; and just before it was too 
late the municipality of Vienna 
granted her a pension. When 
she passed away rather than 
died the Enterprise des Pompes 
Funébres conducted her obse- 
quies free of expense, and a dense 
crowd thronged the cathedral on 
the occasion of her funeral. These 
interested spectators were princi- 
pally of her own sex and class, 
few of whom could hope to at- 
tain to ease and comfort in the 
same way. 

To the English governess in 
Vienna the lines are, indeed hard, 
and the first unwelcome know- 
ledge that she acquires is that the 
desire to learn English is not so 
extended as the desire to impart 
it. Asa general thing she lives 
alone in a dreary lodging up many 
flights of stairs, and her lessons 
are often so arranged that when 
one is finished she must mount 
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Fig. 7.—SHouLDER CAPE FOR SporreD 
Woo. Gown, Fic. 4, on Fron? PAGE. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VL, Figs. 44 and 45, 


Fig. 1.—Cap ror Acrep Lapy. 
For description see Supplement. 





Frock For GiIrkL FROM 1 TO 3 YEARS OLD. 
FRONT AND BACK. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. 1V., Figs. 26-28. 





Fig. 6.—Back or Sporrep Woon 
Gown, Fic. 4, on Fronr Pace 
[See Fig. 7. ] 

For pattern and description see Supple 
ment, No. VL, Figs. 32-43, 


Fig. 2.—Back or EMBROIDERED 
ZeEPuYR Dress, Fie. 1. 
For diagram and description see Supp! 












Fig. 2.—BREAKFAST CaP. Fig. 3.—BREAKFAST Cap. 
For description see Supplement For description see Supplement 
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Fig. 2.—Front or SUMMER 
Wrap, Fie. 1. 


all the stairs again, or wander 
through the streets to while away 
the hour that is almost sure to in- 
tervene between that and the next 
lesson, It is not infrequent in her 
experience to be told, on reaching 
her destination, that the Frau or 
Friiulein has gone to drive, or she 
has a headache, or is entertaining 
visitors. In any case she will not 
take a lesson to-day, and poor Miss 
Blank turns away with the dispirit- 
ing knowledge that the lesson thus 
put aside at the whim of the pupil 
will not be made up-to the teacher. 


Fig. 1.—Summer Wrap.—Back.—[See Fig. 2.] True, the latter has reserved. that big. 1.—EmBrowerep Zeruyr Dress.—Fronv.—[See Fig. 2. } 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL, Figs, 46-51. time for the benefit of her patron, For diagram and description see Supplement. 
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to the detriment perhaps of greater advan- 
tage to herself; and now the patron coolly 
ignores all obligation in the matter while pur- 
suing her own pleasure. 

As the governess must dress well and live 
in as accessible a quarter as possible, it is 
difficult to make any provision from her 
slender receipts for the time when she will 
surely be laid on the shelf by younger and 
more showy candidates. Said one lately: 

‘I had an excellent education at home, one 
that was thorough in every respect; but 
there are so many new methods of teaching 
now, and so many new things learned that 
were not thought of when I was a child, 
that I am quite distanced in the race.” 

The Victoria Home for English Governess 
es, that was welcomed on its institution here 
as a complete solution to many difficulties, has 
not proved itself to be the panacea it was 
supposed to be, and it is now said to have 
become a mere boarding-house for teachers. 

ELLA RopMAN CHURCH. 


GERMAN SWEET DISHES. 

Fatrp Kniépetx.—Put a gill of lively yeast into a 
half-pint of lukewarm milk; add a little salt and two 
well-beaten eggs; stir ina hi alf-pound or pint of flour, 
and set the mixture to rise in a warm place. When it 
has risen, add a quarter of a pound of warmed butter, 
two table-spoontuls of sifted sugar, and another pint 
of flour. Beat it well to a dough, and let it rise again. 
Make the dough up into balls the size of a walnut, and 
lay them on a floured board or tin to rise a third time; 
then fry them in lard carefully till a pale brown on 
both sides 

Potato Knoépetn orn Noopies.—Wash a quarter of a 
pound of butter, and cream it till light. . Add to it 
then the yolks of four eggs and the whites of two. 
Grate in the rind from one lemon ; add two table-spoon- 
fuls of sifted sugar, half a teaspoonful of salt, a hand- 
ful of grated bread, and potato flour enough to work 
the whole into quite a stiffdough. Mould knédeln the 
size of a small apple; dip them in egg and bread 
crumbs, and fry them in boiling lard, or buke them a 
pale brown. Serve them on a napkin piled up as a 
pyramid. Sift sugar over them, and serve either with 
or without sweet sauce. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best. remedy for 
diarrhex. Sold by draggists in every pe art of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[. {dv.) 





Bugnett’s Cocoarne kills dandraff, allays irritation, 
and promotes the growth of the hair.—[Adv.} 





Bornetr’s Fravorine Exrracts are the best, the 
strongest, and most healthful.—({Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO.’S 


Breaklast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one centacup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 





Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 





END US 25 CENTS WW STAMPS AND 
Receive HaAig-Ounce SAMPLE 
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RNS swape Rowers) 
poamse of Imitations. 












The latest furore in ultra-fashionable cir- 
cles is to perfume every costume differently. For this 
purpose Arxrxson’s Sachets—universally used in Lon- 
don—are preferred on account of the delicacy and 
duration of their perfume. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 

This powder never varies, A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Royat Bakine Powprr Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y 


100,000 DRESSMAKERS HAPPY. 


DRESSMAKING SIMPLIFIED. 
~~ Lay Can now Learn to Cut Perfect-Fitting Dresses. 


No one using a Chart or Square ca 
ee with The MeDowell Garment 
Drafting Machine in Cutting Stylish, 
Graceful and Perfect- Fitting Garments, 
Easy to Learn, Rapid to Use, Fits any 
Form, Follows every Fashic mn. An ite 
vention as Useful as the Sewing Ma 
chine, 

Free 30 days to test at yonr own home, 
Send tor Illus trated Circular 
THE Me DOWELL 
6 West I4th “oid owew Ye rk City, 
We know the advertisers to be thorough'y rel ar and that their 
machine is a really wonderful invention.—Edito 
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ONLY sae THE LIPS DISPLAY oF ei TEETH, 

The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


S OZODONT. 


Which hardens and invigorates the gums, purifies 
and perfumes the breath, beautifies and preserves 
the teeth from youth to old age. 

One bottle of Sozodont will last six months, 





FOR COMFORT IN WARM WEATHER THE 
EQUIPOISE WAIST OF LACE CHECK, # gauze 
material is unsurpassed. See description and price below. 
It has been repeatedly demonstrated that Equipoise Waists will 
wear much longer than corsets sold at a higher price,a fact 
worth considering, 


Style 600 Ladies’ 
Style ie! * Boned Front only, 
Laced Back, “ 








yhole Back without Bones, ine Twilled — » High 
Front & Back, Fine Twilled Cotton, High & Low Neck, Tan & W h., 


a Neck and W hite only,. oe ~ 75 
Low Neck eee 2.00 





High 


> 603 V Ladies’ Laced Back, Boned Front and Back, Lace Check, Low Neck & White only,-.-.. ‘250 


Style 611 Misses’ Whole Back, Boned Front and Back, Fine Twilled Cotton, High and Low Neck,. 
Send snug waist measure taken over dress, and mention 
High Neck or Low Neck if ordering Styles 601, 603 and 611. 


Sent by mail post paid on receipt of price. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


Illustrated Catalogue describing other styles mailed free to any address. 


CEO. FROST & co. ’ ad = 
LIEBIG For improved and 
economic cookery. Use 


| it for Soups, Sauces, 
Made Dishes (Game, 
Fish, ete.), Aspic or 


Meat Jelly. Keeps per- 
fectly in all climates for 


‘COMpANY $ 





Justus von Liebig’s 
signature as shown, 


“ » SUB TITUTE FOR | any length of time, and 
HOYDON: *. a : Ad |e EXTRACT is cheaper and of finer 
Bhirt Suspender and Shoulder Brace, | flavor than any other 

Mayen k riding, surf bathing. stock 

cx it ie unequa led. Does not constrict the . . 
figure, and is fo just 1h the thing for Summer wenr, e8- One pound equal to 

ee ne Price $1.25. forty pounds of lean | 
Tammie DON BG: GO. | ACENTS a i task af: the wales 4 
Washington Ave.. ia.» Pa. veef oO re value oO 
Pe ates circular malted oo application. | WANTED. about $7.50. 

« ° Genuine only with 


53 BEDFORD ST., lb MASS. 


‘ICE-CREAM AT HOME! 


Made cheaply and quickly by using a Triple-Motiou 

WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 

Is the only Freezer in the 
world having three sepa- 
rate, distinct motions, 
consequently will freeze 
quicker, with less ice, and 
produce a smoother, finer- 
grained cream than any 
other Freezer known. Has 
covered gearing, tinned 
malleable iron beaters, 
heavy can, and full size 

waterproof tub, 

“FROZEN DAINTIES,” a book of choice receipts 
for Ice-Cream, Sherbet, Water-Ices, etc., packed with 
each Freezer, or mi uiled free upon applic ‘ation to 


WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 


144 Mollis Street, Nashua, N. H. 
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Best Skin and Complexion Soap in the World. 25 cts. 
Cake; 65 cts, Box,3 Cakes. Druggists, or sent, postpaid, 
by be: harles E. Cornell, Box 2148, N.¥. 
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FACE POWDER. 
SOSTON=B. LEVY. —=MASS= 
Rosepee™: 


EVER BLOOMING. 








“ONNOA BZA 








From the chi a little CINDERELL A in the 
CRYSTAL SLIPPER.’ 
Boston Turatre, Oct. 4, 1888. 


Ben Levy, Exq., 34 West St. 

N all my travels T have always endeavored to find 

your LABLACHE FACE POWDER, and I must 
certainly say that it is the best Powder in the market. 
I have used it for the past 10 years, and can safely 
advise all ladies to use no other. Sincerely yours 


MARGUERITE FISH. 


The Lablache Face Powder is the purest and only 
portent toilet preparation in use. It purifies and 
veantifies the complexion. Mailed to any address on 
receipt of 25 2-cent stamps. BEN LEVY & CO., 
French Perfumers, 34 West St., Boston, Muss. 








iw oa ! Corns and Bunions all gone?” 
‘Ye am pany to say, through the merits of HANSON'S 
MAGIC ‘ ORN SALVE I can now walk with ense.”’ 


EX ANSON’S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con- 
vince you that some imitation is just as good; send by 
mail to W. I. HANSON & CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Every box is warranted to cure, or money refunded. 

Price, 15 and 25 cents. 






c000 SENSE 


ORDED CORSET WAISTS 
Sold by Leading ey 

Everywhere _ Be sure your Corset is 
stamped “GOOD SENSE. ” Take 
| no wo other. Send for descriptive circular. 


841 Broadw ‘ay, New York. 
LL FIELD &CO., CHICACO, 
OLESALE WESTERN AGENTS. 


HENRY MILWARD & SONS’ 
CALYX-EYED NEEDLE. 


NECESSARY FOR GOOD SIGHT. 


the eye. 





companying sketch, 
FOR SALE BY 
EHRICH BROS. 
H, O'NEILL & CO, 
LORD & TAYLOR, Broadway, 


BLOOMINGDALE BROS, 


JOHN DANIELL & SONS, 
E. RIDLEY & SONS, New York City, 
JOURNEAY & BURNHAM, 


FRED’K. LOESER & CO., Brooklyn, N.Y 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, paris EXPOSITION, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 





k* ART TEACHERS AND ART STUDENTS wil 
please send addresses immediately to The 
Art Amateur, 23 Union Square, New York, for 


the Art Directory now being compiled. 








INVALUALE FOR FAILING SIGHT, 

This Needle is made to meet a want 
patent toevery one, namely, a Needle that 
A will thread without the annoying process 
of passing the end of the Cotton through 
The Cotton is slipped through a 
slit above the eye, as shown by the ac- 
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RIDLEYS 


GRAND STREET, NW. Y. 


a 


STRAW GOODS. 





MISSES’ ROUGH-AND-READY SAILORS, FULLY | 


TRIMMED, $1.17 EACH. 


LADIES’ LEGHORN AND FRENCH CHIP HATS, | 
FINELY TRIMMED, $4.75, $5.50, $6.50, $7.00, and $8.00. | 
MISSES’ and CHILDREN’S PLAIN AND FANCY | 


BRAID HATS, UNTRIMMED, NEW SHAPES, ALL 
COLORS, 3Sc. and 63c, 

LADIES’ NEAPOLITAN PANAMA, FINE 
LAN FRENCH CHIP, 


MI- 


MANILLA FLATS AND | 


DRESS HATS, BLACK AND COLORS, 69c. EACH; | 


BARGAINS. 

BOYS’ MILITARY, NAVY, 
47c., 59c., AND 73c. 

LARGE ASSORTMENT BOYS’ 
DREN’S STRAW HATS, 25c., 

MISSES’ FULLY TRIMMED SCHOOL HATS, 
36c., 48c., 59¢c., AND UP. 

MILLINERY NOVELTIES, RIBBONS, LACES, 
SILKS, VELVETS, ORNAMENTS, ETC. 

LADIES’ AND MISSES’ WRAPS, JACKETS, 
CAPES, OUTING COATS, SUITS, MUSLIN UN- 
DERWEAR, ETC. 

BOYS’ AND MEN’S CLOTHING, LADIES’, 
MISSES’, AND YOUTHS’ SHOES AND SLIPPERS. 


DRESS GOODS. 
The Celebrated “Fast Black” 


HENRIETTAS. 


Sine FIN TS ki. 


and BICYCLE CAPS, 


AND. CHIL- 
35c., 4Sc. to $2.10. 





THE ONLY FAST 


| 
| 
| 





BLACK -GROUND WASH | 


FABRICS, WITH WHITE FIGURES, WHICH ARE | 


NOT AFFECTED BY ACIDS, WASHING, 
PERSPIRATION, 2%c. YARD; WARRANTED. 

ALSO PLAIN FAST BLACK, GUARANTEED 
18¢., 2ic., 25c., 28c. YARD. 


OR 


Men’s Furnishings. 


SPECIAL LOT FINE ENGLISH FANCY 


FLANNEL OUTING SHIRTS, 


THESE GOODS ARE FROM ONE OF THE 


BEST MAKERS, COMBINING ALL IMPROVE- 
MENTS, FULLY FINISHED AND PERFECT IN 
FIT, WORTH $2.00 TO $2.50, 


At $1.29 Each. 
RIDLEY’S MAGAZINE. 


LARGELY ILLUSTRATED, CONTAINS COM- 
PLETE PRICE-LIST OF ALL GOODS CON- 
TAINED IN OUR 85 DEPARTMENTS. 


Sample Copy, 15 cents. Subscription, 


50 cents a Year. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 
PROMPTLY AND CAREFULLY ATTENDED TO 


$< 


EDW’D RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand &t., 


56 to 68 Allen St., 59 to 65 Orchard St., 


New York. 


Crosse & Blackwell's 


| Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS. 
Made from EnelishEresh Frais 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 





This Label is on the Best Ribbon Made. 
Ask your Dealer for it. 








“SUPERIOR NUTRITION THE LIFE” 





MEDICINAL F 00D 


THIS ORIGINAL AND WORLD-RENOWNED DIETETIC 
PREPARATION IS A SUBSTANCE OF 


UNRIVALLED purity and medicinal worth—potent for 
good and powerless to harm. A solid 
extract, derived by a new process from very 
superior growths of wheat—nothing more, and asa 
FOOD it would be difficult to conceive of anything 
' more wholesome and delicious. It has justly 
acquired the reputation of being the salvator 


FOR INVALIDS AND THE AGED) oo see e om teens 


growth and protection of ea oe 
1 tritive i 
INFANTS AND CHILORENy reprint Je 
nourishing and strengthening food for 
NURSING MOTHERS & CONVALESCENTS; sm@_ a, retiabte 
in all diseases of the stomach and intestines. 


John Carle & Sons, New York, 





Le Boutilier Bros.. 


Broadway ant Mth St, N.Y. 
GREAT 


REMOVAL _ 


SALE. 


Previous to occupying their new and larger store 


on 14th Street near Sth Avenue, offer their entire | 


stock at a great 


SACRIFICE. 


Write to us for samples of any Dry Goods you 
may need. It will pay you to buy now. 


| Broadway «& 14th St, N. ¥. 


‘PaniekSSons 


IMPORTING RETAILERS, 
Offer special prices in 


White & Cream Silks, 


Suitable for Graduation 
dresses. a. 
Real Shanghai, 24 inch, 59e., 
27-inch ditto, 79¢., 89e. yard. 
Real Japanese and Shanghai 
(of 17 yards), $8.89, $9.75, $10.50. 


and Commencement 


65e., 69e yard. 


dress preces 


Special line of all-white Figured Japanese 
Silks, 24 inch, 79e. yard. 

Special line 24-inch Wash Surahs (all silk), 
69e. yard, 


BROADWAY, 
__Bthand 9th STS. NY. 


7384 


1890. 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
eens 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macrame, 
and other Laces. 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins ov Balls, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY TO BUY SILKS. 


We have just placed on 
sale a large importation of 
Washing Silks, in colorings 
and styles that are entirely 
new, and are now shown for 
the first time in this coun- 
try. 
weight and possesses great | 
wearing qualities. They | 


tention of selling them at 





to the lateness of the season, 
| we shall dispose of them 
now at 65 cents. 


No 
Our Special Sale of Col- | 


| ored Silks in lengths of 20 
|yards and under, at Half 
| Price,will also be continued. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and Iitth St., 
New York. 


e “eal 


° 
onstable Ks 


GRENADINES, | 
CREPES, AND GAZES, 





2) 


( 


Embroidered, Ombre, and Raye 


Effects. 
INDIA PONGEES, 
| CORAHS, 
Unrivalled for Durability and 


Wear. 


Proud woe AH 19th dt. 


NEW YORK CITY. 





For Ladies’ Wear. 


Sold by the leading dealers. 
INTRODUCED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


CORLISS BROS. & CO., Troy, N.Y. 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
76 Franklin St. 247 & 249 Monroe St. 












ASK FOR THE NEW 


Hemstitch Surahs & Grenadines. | 


SILKS. 


The newest and choicest novelties of the season. 
Also Champion 24-inch Surah Silks 
in over 200 colors. 

As our productions are of the highest character, 
they are only obtainable at the leading retail stores 
of America, 


HAMIL & BOOTH, 


FAOTORIES : 


Paterson, N. J. 


BALESROOM: 








The fabric is light in | 


were ordered with the in- | 


| $1.00 per yard, but, owing | 


Black and Colored Grounds, | 


96 & 98 Grand St., N. Y. | 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





FAST-BLACK STOCKINGS 
In Fine Qualities for Summer Wear. 


The Celebrated ** Rock Dye” Fast- Black 
Hosiery excels every other brand in quality, price, 
and durabliity; 3 and each pair is stamped 








We guarantee every pair absolutely stainless, 

} even in Fay hottest weather; and give new pairs for 
| any failing to give entire satisfaction. 

We poe. below some of the most popular numbers: 


LADIES’ STOCKINGS. 


Special Prices. 


No. 1, Ladies’ fine cotton hore, good brome yr 

> pairs for $1.00 + per pai 4 84s, 
No. 2, Ladies’ extra-tine cotton hose ( pairs? 

for $1.25), per pair, , PEE ‘Ae, 
N es’ sun sition hose, 38 t 
No. upertine cotton hose, 38 gauge. 50, 
No. 4 








No. 6, Ladies’ fine lisle-thread hose, pe ’ 50 
6, Ladies’ fi ad h per pair. Cr 
No. 7, Ladies’ extra-fine lisle-thread hose,) 
P extra spliced heels, double soles... f 5 9c, 
No. 8, Ladies xtra supe fi isle - thread) 7 f 
; hose, ispliced hee l e soles.) vl 
No », Lacie best quality e-thread hose. a 7 
extra, extra fine, per . j ul 
MEN’S HALF- HOSE. 
No. 10, Men’s fine and medium we 
» 11 ‘ext i tton 
$1.00), double se 
No. 12 extia-fine 
| ible soles, per pair 
No. 13. Men’s half-hose, extra-fine 
No. 14, Men’s extra-fine thread half-hose, 1 
high spliced an * Gout «4; Boe 
CHILDREN" ‘Ss STOCKINGS. 
». All Double knees, 





21, Plain Li 
Fast Black * J 
|LE BOUTILLIER BROTHERS, 


48, 50, and 52 West 23d Street, 
New Rinna « ay 


Established half a Centar guaranteed 


Rock Dye? ” ocheny is sok 


BARGAINS IN 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
| HOSIERY: 


150 doz iggan Ho 





Balb 4 caug 
new strp, 2 (0 pts for $13 
100 doz. Ladies’ Extra Fi Black Ingrain Cotton 
Stockings, extra tine g, guaranteed fast 
1 stainless, 2 1 pair. 
15¢ n’s absolutely stainless Fas tBl 
»tton Stockings, 25 t i ii 
100 doz. Children’s Black Ingrain Ribbe tton 


Stoe 


Kings, extra quality, 


| stainless fast black, at 35e. : 


| for $1. 


lected from he 






yusands of d 





( 
| per it. u ve actual va < 
t il Order Dey t for them. 


J0s. HORNE & CO. 


609-621 PENN AVE,, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


'M° DE VERTUS SCEURS. 


12 Rue Auber, Paris. 


Stays, Belts. 





In view of the Exhibition the firm ‘‘de Vertus 
has created models of ap absolute new character as 
form and stuff. 

t begs to invite its American customers to come 
and look at these novelties. 

The Corset Directoire, whict qu in conformity 
to actual fashion, is a jewel of elegance and g il 
1es8; it will be of this year’s successes. 


| ‘Ideal Felt Tooth Polisher. 
| a pa D BY LEADING rae is WOOD 
a 

| NON-IRRITATING TO GUMS OR ENAMEL 

FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS : 


MES. K,. E. TIRNEY, 
114 W. 22d Street, New York City, 
Manufacturer of 








Fine Costumes, ‘Tat.or Surrs, anp Mu.conery. 
4 AGENT, 


URCHASING 

I buy all kinds of goo 

Prowgtnes and isf 
PINTS ‘ 

1 be cagjad 

"ach me of ag 








of te wh, 
\ 





SHOPPING by Ws lay of experienc, 


good taste, &c., without char 


Circular references, 
Address “MISS A. BOND, 336 4th Ave., N. Y, City. 


LADIES CAN of THEIR SHOPPING 


A without visiting the city. 
7 nC oe RAIC. Purchasing Agent,) Send stamp 
1525 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. § for circular, 





| 
| 
|} in F 
Boos 
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, Add Ad , 
FACETI. 
GARRULOUS WISDOM 
I know a wondrous man—my neighbor he; 
He's ripe in years, and great in understanding. 
He's versed in art, and in philosophy 
lie shows a mind that’s verily commanding. 


He'll stand before a painting, and without 
A single instant’s thought, or hesitation, 
He'll tell the painter's name, nor any doubt 
Is there be gives the proper information. 


The rocks, the hills and valleys, hold from him 
No secret that is past a man’s revealing. 

He knows why some are stout and others slim; 
He comprehends all kinds of human feeling. 


The records of the stars he knows, and each 
Romance that round about the heavens lingers. 
At dinner-time he oft delights to preach 
On which was made the first, or torks or fingers. 


Indeed all things he knows, or high or low 
The things that fly on wing, or go a-walking 
Except one thing he never seems to know, 
And that’s when he should stop his endless talking 
CaRLYLe Suuru 





ALMOST PERSONAL. 
**PURPESSOR, WHAT'S THE DIFFERENCE, ANY- 
HOW, BETWEEN A FIDDLE AN’ A VIOLIN ® 
“ZE SAME DEEFERENZ ZAT EGZEES 
TWEEN ZE FEEDDLER AN’ ZE VIOLINIST,” 






** Barrows's wife is a very beautiful woman.” 

“ Yes; but she has one very disagreeable feature.” 

** What is that?” 

* Barrows.” 

Witson. “ Philson is a man who keeps his word, 
whatever else may be said of him.” 

Bitsen. ** Do you find him so?” 

Wison. ** Yes; he borrowed five doliars from me 
a year ago, and he said he'd never forget my kindness.” 

Butson. “ And he hasn't ?” 

Witson. “No; every time he wants to borrow 
money he comes to me.” 


“He is a very original boy, that son of yours, I 
think he is boupd to rise in the world.” 
“T don’t know. It’s a hard thing to get him to rise 


in the ‘worning.” 
——_>a———_ 


“This egg, madame,” 
perity, “is not fresh.” 

“Sir,” said the landlady, graciously, “it was laid 
just one week after you made your last payment.” 

cotlapeicdiljpehibtices 

“What are you reading this winter, Mr. Knicker- 
bocker ?” 

“I'm not reading at all, Mixs Beaconstreet; I'm 
struggling with Ibsen.” 


said the professor, with as- 


emergent 
“T wish I bad enough money to get married.” 
** What, are you in love?” 
“Oh no; if I had enough to support a wife, I would 
be able now to buy a horse for myself.” 


** Clara,” said he—* Clara—” 

“Thomas,” she whispered, I do love you; but 
aren't you a little mistaken? This is Friday night, 
and I am Sarah.” ¥ 


Charlie S—— is a very bright boy, and never at a loss 


Walking along with a-young lady one day, he heard a 
tree-toad suddenly beginits shrill chirp. “It will rain 
within twenty-four hours,” he announced, oracularly. 
“That is a sure sign; never known to fail.” His pre- 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





A 





RUDE 


Vhs it 
YLFZ 


we 


LEZ 


AWAKENING, 


VOLUME XXIII, NO. 2 


“WHAT HAS BECOME OF Miss PARKINS—THE GIRL YOU WERE 8O ATTENTIVE TO AT LENOX LAST SUMMER? Is SHE IN TOWN 2?” 


“YES 
“ DID SHE SEND YOU CARDs ?"* 
“YESs;” (after a pause)—“* HER WEDDING CARDS!” 


A BRIGHT BOY. 


He is also something of a naturalist. 


ASTRONOMICAL. 


Gaver. “ How do you account for the Milky Way ?” 
Wurrix, “ Lsuppose the cow jumping over the moon 
had something to do with it.” 


eoeentgipenagnaee 
T——, a little boy of nine, handed in the following 
composition on George Washington ; 


diction was received in good faith; but after twenty- 
four hours of remarkably pleasant weather he’ was 
taken to task about his prediction. ‘Oh, well,” he 
replied instantly, in an injured tone, “the tree-toad 
lied. I am not responsible for his morals.” 

Another time, having been requested to perform 
some little service, he came to receive his reward. His 
father offered him his choice between a silver dime 
and an old-fashioned copper cent. “I have always 
been taught to take the smallest piece,” he remarked, 
gravely, pocketing the dime. 

Ee SSS 

McCorxix. “What is your choice for a national 

flower ?” 


“ George Washington was the father of his country 
one day he went in his farthers yard and cut down a 
tree. What are you doing 
asked his father iam trying 
to tell a lie and cannot when 
he grew up he was president 
and was killed by a man 
named getto who was jellish 
ot him and the no 9 engine 
house was draped in black.” 

a 


“T see the crow-cusses are 
out,” said Farmer Brown as 
he heard caws from his corn 


MoCraoktie, * Shad-roes.” field 


FENCERS’. 


(The Ladies’ Class in Session.) 
VIS'TOR. “Is THAT ELEANOR LARKIN OVER THERE WITH THOSE GIRLS” 


MISS PARIANTHRUST. “ Yes. 





, SHE COMES HERE FREQUENTLY.’ 
VISITOR. “ Does THE EXERCISE DO HER GOOD ?” 





MISS PARIANTHRUST. “I DON’T KNOW HOW THAT IS; BUT SHE HAS A STUNNING FENCING SUIT THAT DOES HER A 


GREAT DEAL OF GOOD.” 


It WAS LOUD. 
“That bonnet speaks for itself,” eylaimed Mrs, 


Fangle, as she showed her new head-geur to ber hus- 
band 


* Yes; I heard it as I came in the door,” replied the 


brute Pr a 


‘There's piles of money in our lamp chimneys.” 
“Why, they break as soon as you light the lamp.” 
“That's where the profit comes in.” 





A MATTER OF PASTE. 
‘Ye SEE MISSUS STOOKEY’S DI'MON’'S YIT?” 


“y 





BUT I B'LIEVES DEY’S PASTE,’ 


“WaaL, I SHOULDN'T WONDAH, HER MAN'S A BILL- 
POSTER, ANYHOW, YE KNOW.” 


“That furrier’s window 
reminds me of the men in 
society.” 

“ ? 9 ” 

“ Mostly muffs and boas.” 
coninepniiiaippinaniedaias 


‘I don’t mind being eat- 
en,” said the apple to the 
pear, “but when I’m sliced 
up and cooked in a pie, I tell 
you I feel ent up.” 

“Same with me when I’m 
canned.” 

“Ah! but you are well pre- 
served in spite of it all; but 
I—why, my corpse wouldn’t 
know me.” 

——— 


“Tm really ashamed of 
myself,” said the Boston mo- 
ther, . “(Ihave been so busy 
looking after the babies that 
I haven’t read Ibsen.” 


“Sir,” said the subscriber to the editor, “ those sup- 
posed jokes you print are very foolish.” 

“Sir,” replied the editor, “you should see what I 
reject.” 

“ An opera in pantomime would be a good thing.” 

“Very. Entertaining to the singers, too, They 
could hear what the audience was saying.” 

a 


“ Now, boys, we have ten minutes for questions. Is 
there anything you’d like to have explained 2” said the 
teacher in mythology. 

“Yes, sir,” said Willie. ‘How much did Apoll-owe 2?” 

“Is it proper to say ‘he is,’ or ‘ He-be’?” queried 
Johnny. 

“‘In what respect did Jupit-err?” put in Georgie. 

But there came no answer. The teacher thrashed 
them soundly, and sent them home to their Mars, 

——_ > 


Barourus (to happy father). “ Congratulate you, old 
man, on the new arrival. Whom does he look like ?” 
Farner (remembering the visitors’ comments). ** He 
looks like all his relatives on both sities of the family.” 


























SUPPLEMENT. 
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ARMOREL OF LYONESSE. 
(Continued from page 487.) 
less common of late. But then such provo- 
cation as this is rare in any age. 

When at last speech came to him, it was 
at first stuttering and broken; speech of the 
elementary kind: ; speech of primitive man 
in a rage; speech ejaculatory; speech inter- 
jectional; speech of railing and cursing. He 
walked—or, rather, tramped—aboutthe room; 
he stamped with his foot; he banged the 
table with his fist; he roared; he threatened; 
he cleared the dictionary of its words of 
scorn, contempt, and jonthing: he hurled all 
these words at his wife. As a tigress bereft 
of her young, so is such a man bereft of his 
money. 

His wife, meantime, sat watching, silent. 
She waited for the storm to pass. As for 
what he said, it was no more than the rolling 
of thunder. She made no answer to his re- 
proaches; but for her white face you would 
have thought she neither heard nor felt nor 
cared. 

Outside, Ford, the discreet man-servant, 
heard every word. Once, when his master 
threatened violence, he thought it might be 
his duty to interfere. As the storm contin- 
ued, he began to feel that this was no place 
for a man-servant who respected himself. 
He remembered the earthquake. He had 
then been called upon to remove from its 
hinges a door fractured ina row. That was 
a blow. He was now compelled to listen 
while a master, unworthy of such a servant, 
brutally swore at his wife. He perceived 
that his personal character and his dignity 
no longer allowed him to remain with such a 
person. He resigned, therefore, that very 


day. 

When the bereaved sufferer could say no 
more—for there comes a time when even to 
shriek fails to bring relief—he threw himself 
into a chair and began to cry. Yes; he 
cried like a child; he wept and sobbed and 
lamented. The tears ran down his cheeks; 
his voice was choked with sobs. The dis- 
creet man-servant outside blushed with 
shame that such a thing should happen un- 
der his roof. The wife looked on without a 
sign or a word. We break down and cry 
when we have lost the thing which most we 
love—it may be a wife; it may be a child; 
in the case of this young man the thing 
which most he loved and desired was money. 
It had been granted to him—in large and 
yenerous measure. And, lo! it was torn 
rom his hands before his fingers had even 
closed around it. Oh! the pity—the pity of 
it! 

This fit, too, passed away. 

Half an hour later, when he was quite 
quiet, exhausted with his rage, his wife laid 
her hand upon his shoulder. 

‘* Alec,” she said, ‘‘I have always longed 
for one thing most of all. It was the only 
thing, I once thought, that made it worth 
the trouble to live. An hour ago it seemed 
that the thing had been granted to me. 
And I was happy even with this guilt upon 
my soul. I know you for what you are. 
Yet I desired your love. Henceforth this 
dreadful thing stands between us. You can 
no longer love me—that is certain, because I 
have ruined you—any more than I can hold 
you in respect. Yet we will continue to 
walk together—hand in hand—I will work, 
and you shallenjoy. If we do not love each 
other, we can continue in partnership, and 
show to the world faces full of affection. 
At least you cannot reproach me. [Tama 
thief, it is true—most true! And you— 
Alec! you—oh! my husband !—what are 
you?” 

{to BE OCONTINUED.] 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 









Ask for 


VAN 





HOUTEN’S 


and 





VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA 


is stimulating and invigorating. Even 
when made weak, it is a delicious bever- 
age, and is then much cheaper than tea or 
coffee. 

No wonder, therefore, that in all parts 
of the world Van Houten’s Cocoa is rec- 
ommended by medical men instead of tea 
or coffee or other cocoas and chocolates, 
for daily family use by children and adults, 
hale and sick, rich and poor. 

The great success of Van Houten’s 
Cocoa has led to many imitations, but it 
is generally admitted, and a comparison 
will easily prove, that none of them equals 
the inventor’s in solubility, agreeable 
taste, and nutritive qualities. 
































<P RE 
pePRICE’s 
CREAM 


BAKING 
PowpeR 


Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes for more than 
a quarter of acentury. It is used by the United States Government. 
Endorsed by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strongest, 
Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder does 
not contain Ammonia, Lime,or Alum, Sold only in Cans. 

PRICE BAKING POWDER CO, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 















SAN FRANCISCO, 


Griffiths’ Celebrated 
ENGLISH ENAMEL, 


Ready for use. Exquisite Colors, surface like sales 
lain. Can be applied by any one, 11 Prize Medals. 
Invented by 


Thomas Griffiths, F.C.S.,M.S.A., 
Original inventor of Enamel 
Paint (all others imitation), 


for Renovating and Decorating anything and every- 
thing—Furniture, Metal Ware, Wicker Work, Fans, 
Water Cans, etc. 20 and 40 cents; by mail 25 "and 50 
cents. Send for Tint Cards, 


“VITROS” BATH ENAMEL, 


60 cents and $1, postage 10 cents extra. 


The English Enamel Paint Co., 
10 EAST 15th ST., NEW YORK. 


STEEL~] : EDGE 


~LAST EDGE 
A-LIFE PANS ALWAYS 
TIME Geeeteeen STRAIGHT 


SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


ST. LOUIS. 











By mail, postage erpelt, on receipt of 25 cents 
by the 


Steel Edge Stamping & Retinning Co., 


89 State Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
SUPE RPL vUoUs HAIR, 


Mme. Julian’s 8 
ecitie is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying ‘disfig~ 
urements from face and 
body, without injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
vertised poisonous stuffs can 
accomsplicn. hater Mme. Juntan, 48 E, 20th St., N.Y. 


The Berkshire Hills” 
Sanatorium 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms, without the 
use of the knife. Books with complete information 
mailed free. Address 

Dr.W.E. BROWN & SON, North Adams,Mass. 












+] 
: ] 
take no other. 








THE ORIGINAL pure 
soluble cocoa. 


Invented and patented in 
Holland, and, ever sznce its ine 
vention, has remained wm- 
equalled in solubility, agreeable 
taste, and nutritive qualities. 


‘STOU 








PEOPLE! WEIGHT REDUCED 
WITHOUT STARVATION DIET. 
Er LYNTON 19 Park Place, New York 











“Bast and Goes Farthest” 


are household words all over Europe. 


THE STANDARD iD. 
OF THE WORLD. 


DUTENS 








PINALL; 


ENAMEL 


THE ORIGINAL IMPORTED 


ENGLISH ENAMEL PAINT. 


FOR GENERAL HOUSEHOLD USE. FOR DEC- 
ORATING AND RENOVATING WOOD, GLASS, 
METAL, EARTHENWARE, ETC. 

BATH ENAMEL SPECIALLY MADE TO RESIST 
BOILING WATER; FOR RENOVATING COP- 
PER BATHS, ETC. 

THE SUCCESS AND POPULARITY OF THIS 
FAMOUS ENAMEL HAS PRODUCED MANY 
CHEAP AND WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. | 

MANUFACTURED BY ASPINALL ASPINALL & 
CO., LONDON, ENGLAND. 

PRICES, LISTS OF COLORS, TESTIMONIALS, 
ETC., ON APPLICATION. 

BEB. ASPINALBILI, 


UNITED STATES DEPOT, 
98 AND 100 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 


- PERSONAL BEAUTY 


HOW TO 
ACQUIRE and RETAIN IT. 
How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and Superfluous Hair; to 
r —— = Form; to Increase or 
——— educe Flesh; to Color and Re- 

=a store the Hair, ‘Brows and Lashes, 

and to Beautify the Complexion, 
A book of interest to every lady, 
~ Sent for Six Cents, to pay postage. It contains 

many hints, testimonials and valuable receipts (easily | 

| 

| 

| 


| 
SAPS SPST an | 




















prepared at home), and shows how to obtz a ae sam- 
ples of Cosmetics. MADAME LAU 
—— 23d St., New York City. 

lention this "paper. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. 
The celebrated and effectual English cure, without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. Epwanns & Son, 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 
E, FOUGERA & CO., 30 North William St., N. Y. 


B wera Artiste. 








Skeleton Bang, 
Patented Nov. 15, 1887. 
Feather - light, lifelike, 
f~ and beautiful. Always 
in order, from $3.00 
upwards. Cocoannt 
Balm for the Complex 
ion, $1.00 per box. Turkish Rose Leaves for the lips 
and face, $1. 00 and $1.50 per bottle. Send for Catalogue. 
SHAW > 54 West 14th Street, New York. 


ow 









bb 3 Canned Sweet 
DARBY” CORN 


PACKED AT CORNISH, MAINE, 
Was selected by a prominent retail dealer in Fancy Gro- 
ceries as by far the best of six competing samplesshown. 
This decision is confirmed by 
consumers, who pronounce it THE BEST OF ALL. 
Sold by leading Grocers everywhere, and wholesale by 
COMLY & FLANIGEN, Philadelphia. 


HAT Uncle Sam and Aunt Columbia think, etc., of 
PW ASHINGTON and Seattle its Metropolis. Address 
Eshelman, Llewellyn&Co. , Seattle, Wash, 






















ges To avoid the evil effects 
of Tea and Coffee, use constantly 
VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA, 
which is 


erage. 






ki 


Once Tried—aAlways Used 
Largest Sale in the World. 


DOES YOUR 
wh: COL C. hen BABY COLIC 
y let suffer when b, 
CURE will relieve it ie 1 minutes) hated 
harmless remedy that does not contain Opium 
or a" other poisonous drug. nd 50 cents for 


9 Pack MBINOG CHEMICAL CO 
. oO. Bo ox 334, Atlanta, "Ga. 


UEECLELLS 


FOR SALE BY LEADING DRUGGISTS. 











STRENGTHEN- 
1ING TO THE NERVES and 


a refreshing and nourishing bev- 











Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


CASH'S 


“PARIS” 
TRIMMINGS 


FOR 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S WEAR 
ON WASHING DRESSES. 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS, 





These 


Trimmings are made in 
WHITE and in self colors, Cardi- 
nal, Navy, and Ecru; also in vari- 
ous combinations of pretty colors, all of 
which are 


WARRANTED PERFECTLY FAST. 


FOR WOVEN SAMPLES OF ABOVE, 
ALSO NEW BOOK OF STANDARD 
PATTERNS OF FRILLINGS, FREE BY 
POST, ADDRESS 


J. & J. CASH, 


92 GREENE dull NE Ww YORE. 


TRUNKS: BAGS, 


FROM THE MANUFACTURER, 


FINE GOODS, LOW PRICES. 


8 1 YOU CAN SAVE MONEY 
SN By DEALING WITH 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


HENRY LIKLY & CO.RocHESTER NX. 











Now that the manufacturers are 
drawing the attention of the Amer- 
ican public to this first and, since 
its invention, the Best of all cocoas, 
it will soon be appreciated here as§ 
well as elsewhere all over the world. 
All that the manufacturers request 
is simply one trial, or, still bet- 
ter,a comparative test with whatever 
other cocoa it may be; them VAN 
Hovuten’s Cocoa étse/f will convince 
every one of its great superior- 
ity in strength, flavor, and 
economy. It is because of this 
superiority that the English high- 
class paper, Health, says: “Once 
used, always used.” 


























Ask for 


VAN 
HOUTEN’S, 


and 
take no other. 


BEAUTY. 


Wrinkles, Black-heads, 
& Pimples, Freckles, Pittings, Moles 
and Superfiuous Hair permanently 
removec Flesh increased or re- 
duced. Complexions beautified. The 
Form developed ; Hair, Brows and 
Lashes colored and restored. Inter- 
esting Book (sent se: aled),4c. Mme, 
Velaro, 414 W.47th St.,! -¥. 
— Mention this paper. 


DE AF! & HEAD NOISES pune 14 
Peck’s INVISIBLE heard 
CUSHIONS. hiya —~ 

ere a 


fortable. S fal by F. MISCOX, 
only, 853 Br’dway, New Terk. Write rho book er proofs FREE. 


USE DE LUCE PREPARATIONS 


for complexion, scalp, etc., Marsh-Mellow Cream, 
Dog-Wood Blossom Oil, Tinted Powders, and 
Hair Regenerator. For sale at 1218 Broadway, 
N. Y., and by all Druggists. Send for circular. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO HARPRS BAZ 








BY MRS, CaypACE WHE! 


i ie design is giyen in two 
are to be used ternately, & 
peated indefinitely, | The sides ’ 
are marked with a qorrespondir 
x’s. IEf it is to bel used for a 
like a sofa cushion,|g small cab 
or anything which would not ta 
of the two designs fepeated on 
site size can be majle by usins 
block, and filling ie rest of 

shown by the dotted line in 
Fig. 1. 
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Fie. 1. 


The colors to be used are s: 
greens for leaves, buds, and sten 
of conch-shell pink running it 
for the flowers. A shade of cl 
be needed for the flower star 
dark shading in the buds. 

For a small piece of work 
would do well done in the da 
introduced by Mrs, Morris, in v 
the background will be at 1 
covered with stitchery, arly he 
linen may be used 4s ground 
heavy - threaded, rather loosel; 
bleached cotton is perhaps th 
procured, and is welljadapted te 
It should be well shrinken befo 
but should not be irbned, as tl 
stroy the elasticity af the thre 
very necessary in this kind of + 

It is not at all ajbad plan 
ground by brushing jt well ove 
tapestry dye of the same tin 
which will cover it., A light 
pale lemon yellow, pr a light 
would be about equally good w 
and pinks required in the desig 

After being treated in this wa 
should be dried by being spre’ 
tween two dry cloths, but sl 
stretched in drying, as it is 
perserve the ful! effect of the s 

When ready for the desigt 
should be laid evenly upon a) 
design traced upon it. This c 
two ways, the simplest of whi 
the outline perforated at an e 
tablishment, so that blue pov 
dusted through the perforatic 
afterward melted, and fastene 
tracing-iron; or, if a perforatit 
not available, and it is conside 
trouble to perforate the desig 
transfer-paper may be used ins! 
done by placing the transfer-p 
muslim, and the design on the t 
firmly tracing it with some rath 
like a small crochet-needle. 

When it has been traced, eith 
tion or transfer-paper, it will 
necessary to go over it with a 
in order to strengthen the li 
needed, and to finish out any 
may be found imperfect. 

It is not necessary to put a s 
this kind of stitchery if a fram 
ly managed in the hand; but it 
more convenient to begin wit 
space, as it leaves less to be hel 
ing than if begun at either end 

The needle must be thread 
threads of filoselle, and the sti 
nearly or quite a thitd of an 
the face of the embroidery, b 
not more than two threads of 
The principle of the stitchery 
diagram Fig. 2, but the dir 


Fia. 2, 


stitches must be governed by tl 
the design. In the leaves they 
the direction of the leaf-ribs 
flower the general curves of the 
flower stamens and the tendri 
must be done in Ketsington 
certain turns of the leaves, for 
pretation of the desigh, it may 
cessary to make a strohg outlir 
stitch. 

The background should be 
twisted silk, rather file than « 
allel lines about an eighth of « 
This will give the désign pre 
yet furnish the contrasting co 
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SSION-FLOWER 
OIDERY DESIGN. 
‘S, CANDACE WHEELER. 


1 is giyen in two parts, which 
used glternately, and can be re- 
‘itely, | The sides which match 
itha qorresponding number of 
to bel used for a small piece, 
shion,jg small cabinet curtain, 
hich Would not take the whole 
‘Signs tepeated once, the requi- 
be made by using one central 
ling ie rest of the space as 
e dotigd line in the diagram 
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Fig. 1. 


be used are sage and olive 

ves, buds, and stems, and shades 
| pink running into vermilion 
rs. A shade of claret will also 
r the flower stamens and for 
in the buds. 

ll piece of work, this design 
ll doneiin the darning stitches 
y Mrs. Morris, in which case, as 
ind will be at least partially 
stitchery, aly heavy cotton or 
. used gs ground material. A 
led, rather loosely woven un- 
lon is perhaps the most easily 
| is wellladapted to the purpose. 
vell shrinken before being used, 
ot be iryned, as that would de- 
sticity af the threads, a quality 
y in this kind of work. 

it all albad plan to color the 
ushing jt well over with a pale 
of the)same tint as the silk 
»ver it.) A light warm blue, a 
yellow, br a light ochre color 
ut equally good with the greens 
juired in the design. 

treated in this way, the ground 
ied by being spread evenly be- 
Iry cloths, but should not be 
drying, as it is important to 
full effect of the shrinkage. 

ly for the design, the muslin 
d evenly upon a table, and the 
upon it. This can be done in 
» simplest of which is to have 
erforated at an embroidery es- 
so that blue powder may be 
gh the perforations, which is 
‘Ited, and fastened by a warm 
or, if a perforating-machine is 
and it is considered too much 
rforate the design by hand, a 
r may be used instead. This is 
ing the transfer-paper over the 
he design on the transfer-paper, 
it with some rather blunt point 
rochet-needle. 

s been traced, either by perfora- 
sfer-paper, it will probably be 
go over it with a pen and ink, 
strengthen the lines wherever 
to finish out any detail which 
| imperfect. 

cessary to put a small piece of 
titchery in a frame, as it is easi- 
1 the hand; but it will be found 
ient to begin with the middle 
aves less to be held while work- 
gun at either end, 
» must be threaded with four 
oselle,and the stitches may be 
te a third of an inch long on 
he embroidery, but taking up 
in two threads of the ground. 
e of the stitchery is shown in 
. 2, but the direction of the 


See 
SS 


Fia. 2, 








be governed by the drawing of 
In the leaves they must follow 
of the leaf-ribs, and in the 
neral curves of the petals. The 
ns and the tendrils of- the vine 
e in Ketsington stitch, and in 
of the leaves, for better inter- 
he desigi, it may be found ne- 
ke a straig outline in the same 


round should be run with a 
rather fille than coarse, in par- 
yut an eighth of an inch apart. 
ve the désign prominence, and 
he contrasting color and silken 




















OF THE ASSOCIATED ARTISTS.—CALIFORNIA PASSION-FLOWER. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 








surface necessary to the richness of the em- 
broidery as a whole. 

If the design is to cover a large space, and 
to be used either as a hanging or for a bed 
or piano cover, the ground material is the 
first thing to consider, and should be of some 
silk or half-silk material heavy enough to 
carry the embroidery, and rich enough in 
quality to warrant still further enrichment 
by labor. 

A heavy wild silk or pongee in the natural 
écru color, a good twilled silk, or the silk- 
faced cotton which is a good deal used by 
the Associated Artists, and known as chamois 
cloth, would fulfil the necessary conditions. 


In either material named the choice of ground | 


color is limited to cream white, écru, yellow, 
and pale blue tints, as any others would in- 
terfere with the effect of the embroidery. A 
green, lighter than any shade to be used in 
the silk, might, however, be found harmoni- 
ous. 

The embroidery should be done in Kensing- 


ton stitch, the flowers solidly and carefully | 


shaded, with high lights put in with filo-floss, 
instead of filoselle, to give a more satiny lus- 
tre and texture. The leaves are to be done in 
the same stitch, but etched; that is, they are 
to be partially embroidered, the stitches used 
like strokes of an etching needle, in any way 
which will express the drawing. Sometimes 
the edges of the leaf are done, and the cen- 
tral ribs and veinings; the silk ground being 
left to stand for light spaces between the 
veinings; and sometimes the centre of the 
leaf is entirely worked, the stitches radiating 
oe This and an outline finish the 
ea 

As a rule, the stitches stand for shadow. 
Wherever, in drawing the same leaf, one 
would find it necessary to express shadow 
with the pencil, it must be done in embroid- 
ery, the ground constantly standing for the 
light part of the leaf. Of course this is a 
general rule, and it is necessary to consider 
variety of treatment in the leaves; for in- 
stance, not embroidering all in one group 
from the edge inward or from the centre out- 
ward, but giving the varied treatment which 
is agreeable in all needle-work. This meth- 
od of etching, broadly used, is susceptible of 
extremely good effects in shaded embroidery. 
Every flower painter knows how much of 
the background color must go into the flow- 
er subject of his picture in order to make a 
harmonious whole, and it is the use of this 
knowledge or principle which makes etching 
in embroidery a valuable method. 

A few lines of gold-thread used on the 
background after the design is completed 
would add very much to its value. They 
should be stretched transversely on the open 
spaces—in groups of three and five, or more, 
of different lengths and at varying distances 
-—much like what are called water-lines in 
Japanese embroidery. The ends of these 
threads can be pushed through the silk, and 
the threads themselves firmly sewed with one 
strand of gold-colored filoselle. 

When the embroidery is complete, it should 
be lined with silk of some color which ap- 
pears in the work, but of a paler shade, as, for 
instance, a conch-shell pink, if it is to be 
used as a piano cover or bed-spread; or if it 
is for a curtain, a light olive. The edge must 
be finished with a silk cord, or a cord cover- 
ed with velvet of the same color as the lining; 
and it might even be an advantage to frame 
it in a velvet border of an appropriate color, 
since all these accessories add to the intrinsic 
value of the embroidery, and accent tbe esti- 
mation in which so careful and artistic a 
piece of labor should be held. 


FORBI DDEN FRUIT. 


HERE are some things which grown peo- 
ple with but small consideration for their 
diet may allow themselves to eat and drink, 
but which should never be given to children 
under fourteen years of age at least. The 
first and second and third of these are coffee 
and tea and beer; and then follow salted and 
smoked fish and meats, pork, pickles, mus- 
tard and pepper, cabbage, turnips, parsnips, 
and the coarser vegetables, and any great 
quantity of sugar or of candy. Neither 
should pastry be allowed them, rich pud- 
dings, hot biscuits, or anything fried; the lat- 
ter especially where the frying has been the 
slow process of most kitchens, instead of the 
swift plunging into boiling fat that the more 
intelligent and accomplished cook prefers. 
Meat itself shouid be used by these young 
people sparingly—at most but twice a day; 
and once a day is better, if there is enough 
other food, especially of thoroughly cooked 
grains, to take its place. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





How fo 6ure 
SKin § dealp 
DISEASES 
owith the< 
@CuTICURA 
REMEDIES. 


“= MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF SKIN 
and scalp diseases, with .loss of hair, from 
infancy to old age, are speedily, economically, and 
permanently cured by the Curtoura Remepies, when 
all other remedies and methods fail. 

Curiovra, the great Skin Cure, and Currowra Soar, 
an exquisite Skin Beantifier, prepared from it, ex- 
ternally, and Corioura Rerso.vent, the new Blood 
Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 





| disease, from pimples to scrofula. 


Sold everywhere. Price, Curtoura, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; 
Reso.ivent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Drv AND 
Curmtoat Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 





te Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily <@@ 
we skin prevented by Cutiovra Soar. oa 
Relief in one minute, for all pains and weak- 

nesses, in Corrourna AntiI-Patn Paster, the 


only pain-killing plaster. 25c. 








ESTABLISHED 1825, 


NEAVE'S FOOD 


FOR 


Infants, Invalids and old People. 


“ADMIRABLY AUAPTED TO ) RICH IN BONE~FORMING AND 
THE WANTS OF INFANTS.” | FIESH-PRODUCING ELEMENTS. 
PROMOTES THE HEALTHY ACTION OF THE BOWELS. 


NEAVE’S FOOD 


BEST AND OHEAPEST, 
E. Fougera & Co., Agts. 30 N. William st, N.¥. 



















FREE. 


am 
(Vg ZAP SSPERB FORM Wo 
@\ LOVELY COMPLEXION 
g PERFECT “v_ WEALTH 





These are my 17 partoale, and on 
account of the fraudulent air-pumps, 
lotions, etc., offered for development, 
Iwill tellany lady FREE what I 

d to han; 


and perfectly pure COMPLEXION assured. Will send sealed 
fetter. Avoid advertising frauds. Name ole paves, and address; 
Mas. M, Dawz, Box 234, Station C, Francisco, Cal. 


BAR RYS Fi TABU Hep 
“e iy are 


(| @, 
ji i: FOR THE 





An elegant dressing ex- 
quisitely perfumed, re- 
moves all impurities from 

the scalp, prevents bald- 
fmness and gray hair, a 
causes the hair to 
Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing eal 
tions, ‘diseases of the skin, glands and muscles, and 
quickly healing =_ burns, bruises, sprains, &. 

Price, 5 0 Cents.—All Druggists. 


BARCLAY & CO., New York. 








WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 





in the World. 


KNOWN AND SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 








BEECHAW’S PILLS 


This Wonderful Medicine for all 
BILIOUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS 


to which Men, Women, and Children are subject 


is the most marvellous Antidote yet discovered. 
Stomach, Sick Headache, Impaired Digestion, Constipation, Disordered Liver, 
etc., and is found efficacious and remedial by ALL SUFFERERS. 

Long pre-eminent for their health-restoring and life-giving properties, BEECHAM’S 
PILLS have an unprecedented demand and the Largest Sale of any Patent Medicine 
PRICE, 25 CENTS PER BOX. 

Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. B. F. 
ALLEN & CO., Sole Agents for the United States, 365 and 367 Canal Street, New 
York, who (if your druggist does not keep them) will mail BEECHAM’S PILLS on 
receipt of price—but inquire first. Please mention this publication in ordering. 


It is the premier Specific for Weak 


"SSLNNIW OZ NI SHOVGVSH NOIS SARI134 TIM 








THE CREAT ENCLISH REMEDY. 





Madame Porter’s 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 


SS Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. Try it. 








“PARTED BANG” 


Made otnetural LouatY eotg 


who ween’ aw nea Pes oy 
up, ecoars n, 
Beau ne Mask, vat Rorep: a 


sa: .0.D. any where. eed t to 
the m’fr for ust’d Price-Lists 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’| Music Hall)Chicago 


STAMMERIN G 
And all nervous affections of speech thoroughly correct- 
ed. For information and testimonials from eminent 
men and pupils, rome" ~ Bryant School for Stam- 
merers, 9 West 14 S8t., N. ¥. 














or scarf-pin. 


LADIES who have suffered the annoyance of adjusting and 
wearing ear-studs with the o/d-fashioned screw- post and nut 
___ will welcome “Washburn’s Magic Nut,” 
» adjusted on a smooth ear-wire, which does not hurt the ear, 
and is thoroughly secure. 
YOUR JEWELLER CAN GET IT FOR YOU. 


which is easily 


It is easily applied to any earring 








THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
ROSES nm SEEDS 
F WAPRES. ee Oue vee Se ad TUBE 
ew os 
THEE INEST. SV ERORES: and Rare ELP @ VECET ABLE EDS. 


ES, New Hard 


abe 


New GRAPES. ag ee guaranteed, OUR N 
Write for it FREE. 






will pay you to see it before NEW 


Weoffer postpaid at your door, 
the LARGEST STOCK of 
ROSES in America, a// va- 
vrieties,sizesand prices. New 
CLEMATIS and CLIMB- 
ew Summer FLOWERING BULBS. 












eYE pP., hel oh illustrated, 
sent overywhere by mail or express, 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Rose Growers year Seedsmen, West Grove, Pa. 















to the nostrils. Price, 50c. 
by mail. Address, 





— REMEDY FOR CATARRH.—Best. 
to use. Cheapest. Relief is immediate. 
certain. For Cold in the Head it has no equal. 


OF NV Nada an 


It is an Ointment, of which a small particle is applied 


"EL T. HAZELTINE, 


Easiest 
A cure is 





Sold by druggists or sent 


arren, Pa. 





ARE YOU IN NEED OF FINE STATIONERY ? 


Ask your dealer for the papers manufactured by the Whiting 
Paper Company. You will find them correct for all the uses of 
polite society. Their “Standard” 
finish, cream and azure —a beautiful paper for high-class corre- 


spondence. 
and easy writing qualities. 


is made in rough and smooth 


Their No. 1 quality is unequalled for purity of stock 
All dealers in stationery throughout 


the United States can supply you with Whiting’s Standard papers. 
By addressing the New York Offices, 150 and 152 Duane St., ae 
will be referred to a dealer who has these goods in stock. 





PLANTS ht —— cay packed port 


d. Catalogue rues. F.B. MILLS, 


PANS 


net 
HULN.Y. 


Every Cood 


per should at once send for illustrated 
— ay Y" Never-Break” Steel Cooking Utensils, 
The BRONSON SUPPLY CO.,Cleveland.Ohio, 


LADIES WHO VALUE 


A refined complexion must use Pozzoni’s Powe 
der. It produces a soft and beautiful skin. 




















You can live at home and make more money at work for us 





than at anything else in the world. ent allages. Coste 
ane FREE. Terms Fkkx. Address, TRUE & ugusta, Maine. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castorla. 





ALL FAT PEOPLE 


can safely Reduce Weight and Cure Corpulency 
permanently by taking TRILENE TABLETS 
(Regd.) for a few weeks. They are small, agreeable, 
harmless, and never fail to IMPROVE both HEALTH 
and FIGURE without Change of Diet. An English 
Countess writes :—‘‘ Your Trilene Tablets act admirably."— 
Send Postal Note for 75 cents to THE TRILENE 
CO., Sole Proprietors, 834 Broadway, New York. 





OSGOODBY’S 
bear 5 27 DEXCE 
hester, N. Y. 
Tuition, with books, $10, Synopsis for 2-cent sae 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Have Just Published : 


Haggard’s Latest Novel. 


BeaTtRick. A Novel. By H. Riper 
Haccarp, Author of “Allan Qua- 
termain,” “ King Solomon’s Mines,” 
“She,” etc. pp. 351. Copiously Il- 
lustrated. 16mo, Half Cloth, 75 cents 
(uniform with the other Works by 
the same Author). Paper, 30 cents. 
(No.671 in “Harper’s Franklin Square 
Library.”’) 





New Australian Story. 


In Her Earutest Youtu. A Novel. 
By Tasma, Author of “Uncle Piper 
of Piper’s Hill,” etc. pp. iv., 301. 
8vo, Paper, 45 cents. (No. 670 in 
“ Harper’s Franklin Square Library.’’) 


NOTABLE NOVELS 
Recently Published in 


Harper’s Franklin Square Library. 


8vo, Paper. 


THE nS ND 4 EWELS and SIR CHARLES 


DANVE A Novel and its Sequel,........... 4° 
LADY ao. By Dorothea Gerard.........+... 45 
THE SPLENDID SPUR. By Q..........+.+++ 35 
LORNA DOONE, By R. D. Blackmore. (///us- 

brated Edition.) +. ccocsccsccsccvescceccncccsccoes 4° 
A HAZARD OF NEW FORTUNES. By W. D. 

Howells. Illustrated by W. A. Rogers..........++ 75 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 


The above work is for sale by all Booksellers, or 
will be sent by Harren & Brorurrs, postage prepaid, 
to any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on 
receipt of price. Hanrrr’s New Cataoour, a deserip- 
tive list of over 3000 vol , sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of Ten Cents. 








